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Argticte I.—NATURALIZATION LAWS AND THEIR 
ENFORCEMENT. 


I. 

A great national peril prompted the selection of this 
theme, and will control its treatment on the present occasion. 
It would be highly entertaining to trace the history of the 
customs, laws, and edicts under which, in various countries, 
aliens have been admitted to more or less of the privileges of 
the native-born ; and it would also be interesting to compare our 
naturalization laws with those which prevail in other lands, but 
the space at our command will only allow a consideration of the 
existing naturalization laws of the United States, their defects 
of provision and administration, and the means by which their 
amendment and better enforcement may be secured. The 
science of society is preéminently practical. To that science, 
even more than to the serene and saintly poet, “Life is real, 
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life is earnest ;”—so real and so earnest, that it cannot do‘other- 
wise than deal most attentively with the serious practical ques- 
tions that life presents. It is not that the students of social 
science find in abstract science, literature, and art, a less exqui- 
site charm than their devotees discover; but it is because the 
earnest service of our fellow-men yields a nobler delight, and 
adds the greater compensation of satisfied duty, that we turn 
aside from the fountain-gladdened garden, to cultivate the 
waiting field. 
II. 

From the beginning of American civilization, aliens have 
been. welcomed to this country, and since the establishment of 
the republic have been freely endowed with the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. And it is well, at the outset, to say 
that a just system of naturalization, properly applied, has be- 
come an indispensable incident of our free government. There 
is no question whether we shall have a naturalization law ; but 
there are very serious questions whether the provisions of the 
existing naturalization law are just, and have been properly 
applied. There is a widespread belief that the provisions of 
the law are very crude and defective, and that they have been 
carelessly, and sometimes recklessly administered. 

Immigration to this country has been practically unre 
stricted ; and while it has brought vast benefits to the United 
States, it has by no means been a pure and unmixed good. If 
it has, for the most part, brought to us from other lands the 
innocent, the industrious, the self-supporting, the law-abiding, 
the healthful, and the intelligent; it has also brought among us 
a terrible minority of paupers, criminals, and persons who are 
immoral, diseased, or insane. These dangerous classes are, at 
the same time, a constant menace to the peace and good order 
of society, a serious tax upon the public revenues, and an 
intolerable burden to the penal and charitable institutions of 
the country. 

The statistics which establish these facts have been so fully 
collected and so widely published, that it is hardly necessary to 
recapitulate them here as a basis of judgment. On the exist- 
ence of the essential facts public opinion may be regarded as 


settled. 
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Nevertheless, it may be well to note, in passing, that by the 
census of 1880, the population of the United States consisted 
of 43,475,840 natives, and 6,679,943 persons of foreign birth, 
making a total of 50,155,783. But while the native population 
was more than six and one-half times that of the alien-born, 
the proportion of insane was 26,346 of foreign-born to 65,651 
of native-birth, making a total of 91,997. Of 67,067 paupers, 
44,106, were natives, and 22,961 were of foreign birth; and of 
59,255 prisoners, 12,917 were immigrants; and 46,338 were 
natives.—(Compend. Tenth Census, pp. 1671, 1675, 1676.) 

Thus, less than one-sixth of the population furnished nearly 
a third of the insane, more than half of the paupers, and 
nearly a fourth of those committed to prison. 

We do not object to foreigners as such, but we insist that 
the ratio of good and useful members of society, to those who 
are otherwise, should be increased. 

There surely cannot be at this time any need of argument 
to show that the acknowledged evil of unworthy immigration 
ought to be, as far as practicable, restricted and decreased, if it 
cannot be wholly prohibited and removed. On this point also, 
the American people have reached a conclusion. 


Iil. 


The open questions are: Where does the responsibility for 
pernicious immigration and naturalization belong ¢ 
Is the fault in the provisions of the laws, or in their adminis- 


tration and enforcement, or in both? The evil being indispu- 


table, we need to inquire its cause and what practical remedies 
can be provided and applied. 
It is obvious that no alien person is worthy to be received as 


/an inhabitant of this country who is unworthy to enjoy the 


rights and privileges of free institutions. 

The two subjects of immigration and naturalization are so 
intimately related, that a proper consideration of either requires 
at least some passing references to the other. 

The sub-foundation of our naturalization laws is the specifi- 
cation, in the Declaration of Independence, among other causes 
of the revolutionary war, that the King of Great Britain “has 
endeavored to prevent the population of these States, for that 
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purpose obstructing the laws for the naturalization of foreign- 
ers ; refusing to pass others to encourage their migration hither ; 
and raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands.” 

It thus appears that among the original purposes of our free 
government were those of encouraging worthy inhabitants of 
other lands to seek new homes in this country; assume the 
rights and duties of citizenship, and become land-holders on 
favorable terms. When the people of the United States came 
to ordain and establish a constitution, in order to “form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty,” they gave to their Con- 
gress the power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
throughout the United States—(Con. U. 8., Art. I, Sec. 8, 
paragraph 4.) 

The constitution was adopted in convention, September 17, 
1787. Its ratification by the necessary number of nine States, 
was completed June 21st, 1788. The national government was 
established by the first inauguration of Washington, and the 
abdication of the original confederacy of States, at New York, 
April 30, 1789. 

The confederacy, by its so-called “ Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union,” had no authority over the subject of 
naturalization. That power was retained by the States. Leg- 
islation on the subject of naturalization soon followed the 
adoption of the constitution. Acts relating to it were passed 
March 26, 1790 ; January 29, 1795; and July 6, 1798. These 
were experimental, and April 14, 1802, a more comprehensive 
statute was enacted, to regulate the whole subject and take the 
place of the former acts. 

That act of 1802, with some amendments, has ever since 
remained in force, and constitutes the system of naturalization 
under which millions of aliens have become citizens of the 
United States. 

By the census of 1880, there were in the United States 
12,830,439 males of the voting age of twenty-one years and 
upwards; of whom 8,270,518 were native whites, 1,487,344 
colored, including Chinese, Japanese, and Indians, and 3,072,487 
were white persons of foreign birth(Compendium Tenth 


Census, 560.) 
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Let us now proceed to consider the nature and the provisions 
of the existing laws relating to the subject-matter of the present 
discussion. What are their leading purposes; what proceed- . 
ings do they authorize; what conditions do they impose; and 
what prohibitions do they contain ? 


IV. 


The Naturalization law of 1802, as amended from time to 
time to meet special emergencies, contains the following among 
other provisions. Such as have ceased to be operative under 
existing circumstances, and have therefore only a historic inter- 
est, will be omitted, or merely mentioned. 

An alien may be admitted to become a citizen of the United 
States, in the following manner, and—adds the statute—not 
otherwise. 

First. a. At least two years prior to his cinitetions 

b. he shall declare on oath, 

e. before a circuit or district court of the United States ; 

d. or a district or supreme court of the territories ; 

e. or a court of record of any of the States, having common- 
law jurisdiction, and a seal and clerk, 

J. or since Feb. 1, 1876, before the clerk of one of the said 
courts, 

g. that it is bona fide his intention, 

h. to become a citizen of the United States, 

a. and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity, 

j. to any foreign prince, potentate, State, or sovereignty ; 
and particularly by name, to that of which the alien may be, 
at the time a citizen or subject.—(United States Revised Stat- 
utes, Sec. 2165; also act of Feb. 1, 1876.) 

Under these provisions it is too clear for argument, that any 
court or officer, having the honor and welfare of the country 
at heart, would take pains to inquire of the applicant whether 
he understands the meaning of the terms used, the nature of 
the oath he proposes to take, and the objects of the law in re- 
quiring him to make and file the solemn declaration of his 
intent, so long before he can be admitted to citizenship. 

It cannot rationally be presumed that an alien would under- 
stand those things, either by instinct or by revelation ; neither 
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can it be seriously claimed that what the statute so clearly 
specifies, was intended to be a mere matter of form. On the 
contrary, it is manifest that the declaration on oath of the in- 
tention of an alien to become an American citizen, was ex- 
pressly designed to put him upon his good behavior, and under 
tutelage, until he should be ready to take the next degree in 
the advance to the dignities and powers of citizenship. But 
as plain as the meaning of the law appears to be, we fear that 
those who have been accustomed to receive such declarations 
of intention, would be very much surprised by the assertion 
that it is their duty to inform the novitiate citizen—presumably 
ignorant of our institutions, and having in most cases but a 
limited knowledge of our language—what is the nature and pur- 
pose of the proceedings, and what the law will require of him 
when he shall come to make his application for admission to 
equal rights and privileges with the native-born. 

Second. The statute next provides: a. That the alien shall, 
at the time of his application to be admitted, declare on oath, 

b. before some one of the courts above specified, 

e. that he will support the constitution of the United States; 

d. And that he absolutely and entirely renounces and abjures 
all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, 
State or sovereignty, and particularly, by name, to the prince, 
potentate, State or sovereignty of which he was before a citi- 
zen or subject. 

e. The proceedings must be recorded by the clerk of the 
court.—(U. 8. Revised Statutes, Sec. 2165.) 

The oath to support the constitution of the United States, 
necessarily implies a sufficient knowledge of the provisions of 
the constitution to enable the applicant to understand the 
nature of the obligations and duties of citizenship which the 
oath binds him thereafter to perform. The two years required 
to elapse between the declaration of intention, and the applica- 
tion for admission to citizenship, are prescribed for the express 
purpose of having the applicant acquire the knowledge neces- 
sary for his further lawful advancement. 

Third. The statute provides that it shall be made to appear, 
a. to the satisfaction of the court admitting such alien, 
b. that he has resided within the United States at least five 
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years; and since July 14, 1870, the term must have been con- 
tinuous, and next preceding his admission ;—(U. 8. R. S., Sec. 
2170.) 

c. and that he has resided at least one year within the State 
or territory where the court is at the time held ; 

d. and that during that time he has behaved as a man of 
good moral character ; 

e. attached to the principles of the constitution of the United 
States ; 

JS. ond well-disposed to the peace and good order of the same; 

g. but the oath of the applicant shall in no case be allowed 
to prove his residence.—(U. S. R. S., Sec. 2165 ; also act of 
July 14, 1870.) 

v. 

“Satisfaction of the court ;” “behaved as a man of good 
moral character ;” “attached to constitutional principles :” 
“well-disposed to the peace and good order of the United 
States,’”—these are broad and comprehensive terms—what do 
they mean? How should they be interpreted and construed ? 

The settled rules for the determination of the true intent and 
meaning of constitutions and laws, answer these questions. 
Among those rules are the following : 

a. It is not allowable to interpret what has no need of inter- 
pretation. 

b. The intent of the law-making power must be upheld and 
enforced. 

e. The previous condition of the law; the mischief and 
defect which the new enactment was intended to remedy; the 
nature of the relief provided; the reason for the adoption of 
that particular remedy,—all these matters should be duly con- 
sidered, and then the judges should adopt such a construction 
as will best suppress the mischief, and advance the remedy. 

d, The judges should also suppress cunning inventions and 
evasions for the continuance of the evil, and so construe and 
expound the new law, as to add force and life to the cure pro- 
vided. 

e. Words are generally to be understood in their most com- 
mon and prevalent meaning; but technical terms of art or 
trade, in their technical sense. 
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J. All the parts of a law are to be construed harmoniously 
together; and different acts relating to the same general sub- 
ject, are to be construed together, as parts of one law. 

g. Any interpretation that would defeat the obvious purpose 
of the law, or lead to an absurdity, is to be strenuously avoided. 
—(Sedgwick’s Statutory and Constitutional Law, Chapt. VI, 
and authorities cited.) 

The power to naturalize aliens is not ministerial ; it is judicial, 
and requires an examination into each case, sufficient to satisfy 
the court.—(In the matter of Clark, 18 Barbour, 444.) 

The naturalization laws,—says Chief Justice Marshall, in 
Spratt vs. Spratt, 4 Peters, 407, decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1830,—submit the decision on the 
rights of aliens to admission as citizens, to the courts of record. 
They are to receive testimony, to compare it with the law, and 
to judge on both law and fact. The judgment is entered of 
record, as the judgment of the court. If it be in legal form, 
it closes inquiry, and is like every other judgment complete 
evidence of its own validity. 

It had been previously decided that the record of the admin- 
istration of the final oath of citizenship, was sufficient evidence 
of the compliance by the applicant with the various conditions 
precedent, because without proof of such compliance, the trial 
court would have no right to naturalize the alien.—Campbell 
vs. Gordon, 6 Cranch, 176; Stark vs. Chesapeake Ins. Co., 7 
Cranch, 420. 

The proof of residence for five years in the United States, 
and one year in the State or territory, must be made by other 
witnesses than the applicant. 

There is a fair implication that on other points his oath may 
be received or required; and it is the plain duty of the court 
to require such, and so much evidence on every question pre- 
sented, as will satisfy the judicial judgment and conscience 
that the applicant is well and truly entitled to admission to all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizenship. 

In Campbell vs. Gordon, above cited, there is a suggestion 
that the proof of good behavior need only extend over the 
preceding two years, but the rules of construction would cer- 
tainly warrant the court in requiring such proof to cover the 
full period of five years. 
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vI. 

The judicial investigation of the fitness of the alien for citi- 
zenship should be conducted by the district attorney in cases . 
in the United States courts, and by the corresponding officer 
in cases in the State tribunals. The presiding judge has no 
right to act as prosecutor or defendant. His business is to 
hear, and pronounce judgment. 

That investigation should cover three important subjects. 

a. The conduct ‘and character of the applicant in their rela- 
tions to the moral welfare of the community. If he should 
fail to show a uniform good behavior, during the time of his 
probation, he must fail for want of proof. While if any im- 
moral conduct should appear, it would operate as a bar to the 
application. 

b. Good character and conduct having been shown, the 
inquiry will next advance to an investigation of the intellectual 
qualification of the person who seeks advancement to the great 
privileges of American citizenship. Proof is now required to 
satisfy the court that the alien knows that there is such a thing 
as the constitution of the United States; that he knows at least 
the leading principles of the government,established by it; and 
that he has become actually attached to those principles. 

What is it to be attached to principles? It is to hold them 
in affectionate esteem. Having learned them, it is to 
love them. Lacking this proof, the alien has no right 
to admission; and if in truth he holds those principles in 
detestation, and would overturn them if he had the power, his 
admission to citizenship would be like the reception of a felon 
into the fold of the church. 

c. But if the proof on that point be satisfactory, the patriot- 
ism of the alien must next be put to the test. He is now called 
upon, not to make a new promise, for that he will do when he 
takes the oath of citizenship, but to satisfy the court, by lawful 
evidence, of another fact, if it exist. He is also to show that 
he is well disposed ; that is, truly devoted to the good order and 
happiness of the people of the United States. If he have that 
disposition, he will be a true friend of law, and order, and peace. 
He will be ready to unite with other good citizens in repressing 
all forms of disorder, and removing as far as may be, all causes 
of misery. 
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It does not seem to have been understood that every applica- 
tion for naturalization is a case in court, and should be con- 
ducted with all the dignity and conformity to law that ought 
to characterize other judicial proceedings. But it must be plain 
to every rational person who will examine the subject, that if 
the existing naturalization laws had only been faithfully ex- 
pounded and applied, no criminal, no pauper, no insane person, . 
no teacher of anarchy or breeder of disorder, could ever have ° 
obtained, through a naturalization trial, the rights and privi- 
leges of American citizenship. 

It is self-evident that he who cannot read and write cannot 
intelligently take the oath of citizenship. 

He who cannot support himself, cannot support the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

He who is guilty of immoral or disorderly conduct, cannot 
be well-disposed to the peace and happiness of the country. 


vil. 


The fifth provision of the law relates to aliens residing in the 
United States before January 29, 1795; and the sixth to aliens 
residing here between June 18, 1798, and June 18, 1812. 

Sec. 2166 of the Revised Statutes, provides that any alien 
over twenty-one years of age, who has served in the army of 
the United States, either in the regular or in the volunteer 
force, and has been honorably discharged, may be admitted to 
citizenship on proving those facts and one year’s previous resi- 
dence, instead of five, and showing that he is otherwise qualified 
according to law. 

The next section provides that an alien who has resided in 
the United States for five years, three of which were before he 
attained his majority, may make the declaration of intention 
when he applies for admission ; but in such a case he must also 
declare on oath, and prove to the satisfaction of the court, in 
addition to the other matters required by the law, that for two 
years next preceding, it has been his bona fide intention to 
become a citizen of the United States. 

When an alien has made his declaration of intention, and dies 
before he is actually naturalized, his widow and children shall 
be considered citizens, and entitled to all rights and privileges 
as such, on taking the oaths prescribed by the law. 
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By an act in force Feb. 10, 1855, the marriage of a woman 
who might be lawfully naturalized, to a citizen of the United 
States, makes her a citizen without naturalization proceedings. 

A woman may be naturalized, and if married the consent of 
her husband is not necessary.—(U. 8. R. S., Sec. 2168, 1994; 
Ex parte, Pic, Cranch, C. C. 372. Priest v. Cummings, 16 
Wendell, 617; 20 Ibd. 338.) 


Vill. 


It seems that as the law now stands, no Chinese, Japanese, or 
other Asiatic can be lawfully naturalized here. The law at 
first provided that an alien, “being a free white person, may be 
admitted,” ete. The United States Statutes as revised to Dec. 
1, 1873, omitted the words “ being a free white person,” under 
which omission any alien, on complying with the law, might 
have been admitted to citizenship. It had been provided by 
the act of July 14, 1870, that the naturalization law shall apply to 
“aliens of African nativity and to persons of African descent.” 
But these words did not restrict the right of other aliens. 

So Feb. 18, 1875, an act became law, providing for the inser- 
tion of the words, “being free white persons, and to aliens,” — 
after the words “aliens,” in the clause last given, thereby lim- 
iting the right to be naturalized, to whites and Africans. 

In the later editions of the Revised Statutes, the amend- 
ments appear, with marginal references. The revision of 1873 
having been completed, was certified, published, and took 
effect, Feb. 22, 1875, as was required by the act of June 20, 
1874. Thus the amendment of 1875 seems to have taken effect 
four days before the revision from which the omission was 
made. But a court, with a copy of the first edition of the 
Revised Statutes before it, would find no apparent obstacle to 
the naturalization of an alien from China or Japan; while 
from a later edition, the intention to forbid the naturalization 
of the Asiatic races would seem to be clear. 

But as late as May 6, 1882, Congress seems to have enter- 
tained the idea that Chinese aliens might be lawfully naturalized, 
for on that date, an act to restrict Chinese immigration was 
approved, of which Section 14 is as follows: “ Hereafter, no 
State court, or court of the United States shall admit Chinese 
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to citizenship, and all laws in conflict with this act, are hereby 
repealed.” 

July 19, 1888, a bill to restrict the privilege of naturalization 
was introduced in the United States Senate, providing, among 
other things, that the applicant must be able to read and write 
the English language; and that no naturalized person shall 
exercise the right of suffrage, within one year after his admis- 
sion to citizenship. 

June 25, 1888, United States District Judge Deady, of Ore- 
gon, decided, in a case before him, that a child, born in the 
United States of Chinese parents, is a citizen thereof, both at 
common law, and under the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
National Constitution.—(35 Federal Reporter, 354.) 

July 5, 1884, Congress suspended Chinese immigration for 
ten years. Feb. 26, 1885, it prohibited the importation of alien 
laborers under contract of employment; and March 3, 1887, it 
forbade the future acquisition of land by aliens, or by corpora- 
tions of which more than twenty-five per cent. of the capital 
stock is held by foreigners. 

But those persons cannot vote. If they could, every polit- 
ical pirate whose black flag sails the turbulent seas of partisan 
strife would oppose such legislation, and if made, would seek 
to compass its nullification by non-enforcement and fraud. 


Ix. 

No alien who is a native citizen or subject, or a denizen of 
any country, State or sovereignty with which the United States 
is at war at the time of his application, shall then be admitted 
to become a citizen thereof.—(U. S. R. 8. Sec., 2171.) 

The children of persons duly naturalized, are citizens. So 
also are the children of citizens, though born out of the United 
States. An alien seaman, having declared his intention, and 
having subsequently thereto served three years on board of a 
merchant vessel of the United States, may be admitted to citi- 
zenship on producing before the court a certificate of discharge 
and his good conduct, during the three years.—(U. 8. R. 8, 
Sec. 2172, 2174.) 

x. 

By the act of March 1, 1875, all citizens of the United States 

have the same right in every State and territory thereof, as is 
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enjoyed by white citizens thereof, to inherit, purchase, lease, 
sell, hold or convey real and personal property.—(U. S. R. S., 
Sec. 1978.) 

So the naturalization of an alien gives him something more 
than the right to vote and hold office. It also gives him the 
right to deal in land throughout the republic. Nor is that all. 
It also crowns him with the great right to be protected by the 
national power. For by the act of Congress of July 27, 1868, 
it is declared that all naturalized citizens of the United States, 
while in foreign countries, are entitled to, and shall receive 
from this Government, the same protection of person and prop- 
erty which is accorded to native-born citizens.—{U. 8. R. &., 
See. 2000.) 

It is thus a serious matter for the United States to adopt an 
alien and make him a citizen. By so doing it gives him the 
right to invoke even war, if need be, for his proper protection 
throughout the world. 

xI. 

In commenting on the constitutional grant of power over 
the subject, Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States, published in 1833, says: 
“The propriety of confiding the power to establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization, to the national government, seems not to 
have occasioned any doubt or controversy in the convention. 
Under the confederation, the Staces possessed the sole authority 
to exercise the power; and the dissimilarity of the systems in 
different States, was generally admitted as a prominent defect, 
and laid the foundation of many delicate and intricate questions. 
As [under the confederacy], the free inhabitants of each state 
were entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
all the other States, [as they now are under the Union, ] it fol- 
lowed that a single state possessed the power of forcing into 
every other State, with the enjuyment of every immunity and 
privilege, any alien whom it might choose to incorporate into 
its own society, however repugnant such admission might be to 
their polity, conveniences, and even prejudices. In effect every 
State possessed the power of naturalizing aliens in every other 
State ; a power as mischievous in its nature as it was indiscreet 
in its actual exercise. In one State residence for a short time 
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might, and did confer the rights of citizenship. In others, 
qualifications of greater importance were required. An alien 
therefore incapacitated for the possession of certain rights by 
the laws of the latter, might by a previous residence and natu- 
ralization in the former, elude at pleasure all their salutary 
regulations for self-protection. Thus the laws of a single State 
were preposterously rendered paramount to the laws of all others, 
even within their own jurisdiction.” “There is great wisdom, 
therefore,” adds Judge Story, “in confiding to the national 
government the power to establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion throughout the United States. It is of the deepest interest 
to the whole union to know who are entitled to enjoy the rights 
of citizens in each State, since they thereby in effect become 
entitled to the rights of citizens in all the States. If aliens might 
be admitted, indiscriminately, to enjoy all the rights of citizens, at 
the will of a single State, the union might itself be endangered 
by an influx of foreigners, hostile to its institutions, ignorant of 
its powers and incapable of a due estimate of its privileges.” 

“Tt follows from the very nature of the power,” he adds, 
“that it must be exclusive ; for current power in the State would 
bring back all the evils and embarrassments which the uniform 
rule of the constitution was designed to remedy.”—(Story, Con. 
U. S., See. 1103, 1104.) 

In Chirae v. Chirac, 2 Wheaton R. 259, A. D. 1817, the 
Supreme Court hold that the national jurisdiction is exclusive. 

We have cited so fully the wise views of the great Judge Story, 
because the country has been deluged by the evils he depicts, 
' notwithstanding the transfer of the right of naturalization from 
the States to the national government, and the enactment of an 
excellent national law upon the subject. Giving the State 
courts authority to naturalize aliens, put it into their power to 
defeat the purposes of the law, by—to state it mildiy—a care- 
less and inconsiderate administration of its provisions. 

More than that, by granting jurisdiction to tribunals over 
which the general government could not exercise any practical 
control, the way was opened for the wholesale violations of the 
naturalization law that have been witnessed in some of the great 
cities, where what should always be a solemn and deliberate judi- 
cial inquiry and judgment, has degenerated into the merest mock- 
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~ery of a trial by the law and the evidence, under which many 
thousands of aliens, without a serious pretence of the most im- 
portant qualifications required by the law,—to use an expressive 
phrase of the day for extraordinary acceleration,—have been 
“yailroaded” into American citizenship, for the purpose of 
using their votes to turn the scale in some unscrupulous politi- 
cal contest, conducted by partisans so destitute of conscience, 
honor, and patriotism, that they would not scruple to traffic in 

‘ perjury, and make merchandise of the great rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship, in their efforts to secure success. 


XII. 


In deciding the application of John Clark, in the Supreme 
Court of New York, in 1854, Judge Dean said he had learned 
that it had for many years been the practice for the clerk 
of the court to receive and pass upon all applications for 
naturalization, and grant certificates, without consuiting the 
court; and that the proof on which aliens were admitted 
to citizenship did not ordinarily meet any one of the require- 
ments of the statute. He ordered the practice stopped, 
and directed that all such applications be submitted to 
the court. In the cases then pending, he found that not 
one of the applicants could furnish the required proof of 
residence, character, or good conduct. In the course of his 
opinion, he also said: It was never intended that persons who 
had been transported for crime; or who came here merely be- 
cause Europe was too full for them, but who retained their loy- 
alty of feeling for the monarchies they had left, should, because 
they remained here for a period of five years, be entitled to 
citizenship. The intention was to permit those who came here 
from abroad, seeking a permanent home, and who, by five years 

' of continuous residence, had manifested that intention; and by 
good behavior, during all that tume, and an attachment to 
republican principles, both of which could be proved to the 
satisfaction of the court, had shown themselves worthy to be 
the recipients of the benefits to be derived from citizenship, 
and safe depositories of the powers it confers, to be admitted 
thereto by an order entered in open court, after an examination 
into the facts of each case, and a judicial decision upon the 
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application, with the same care, deliberation, and solemnity that 
should accompany every other judicial act. Those courts which, 
instead of administering this law, have by their negligence and 
inattention practically repealed it, admitting thousands to the 
rights of citizenship, who want all the requirements to entitle 
them to such admission, have been guilty of a gross violation 
of public duty, and have made the law itself odious in public 
estimation.—(In the matter of Clark, 18 Barbour, 444.) 

These strong and truthful words seem to have had little 
effect to stay the turbulent tide of unlawful naturalizations in 
the great cities of the country. The admonitions of Judge 
Dean need to be repeated far and wide, and to be emphasized 
with vigorous and unsparing comment. 


xii. 


President Grant, in his sixth annual message, in 1874, re- 
ferred to the abuses of our naturalization laws, and said : 

“Frequent instances are brought to the attention of the 
government, of illegal and fraudulent naturalization, and of the 
unauthorized use of certificates thus improperly obtained. In 
some cases the fraudulent character of the naturalization has 
appeared upon the face of the certificate itself; in others, 
examination discloses the fact that the holder had not complied 
with the law; and in others, certificates have been obtained 
where the persons holding them, not only were not entitled to 
be naturalized, but had not been within the United States at 
the time of the pretended naturalization. Instances of each of 
these classes of fraud are discovered at our legations, where the 
certificates of naturalization are presented, either for the pur- 
pose of obtaining passports, or in demanding the protection of 
the legation. When the fraud is apparent on the face of such 
certificates, they are taken up by the representatives of the 
government, and forwarded to the Department of State. But 
even then the record of the court in which the fraudulent 
naturalization occurred, remains, and duplicate certificates are 
readily obtainable. 

The fraud sometimes escapes notice, and such certificates are 
not infrequently used in transactions of business, to the decep- 
tion and injury of innocent parties. Without placing any 
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additional obstacles in the way of the obtainment of citizen- 

ship by the worthy and well-intentioned foreigner who comes 

in good faith to cast his lot with ours, I earnestly recommend,” - 
added President Grant, “ further legislation to punish fraudulent 

naturalization, and to secure the ready cancellation of the 

record of every naturalization made in fraud.” 

In his eighth annual message, in 1876, President Grant re- 
newed his recommendations, and added the following observa- 
tions : 

“These provisions are needed in aid, and for the protection 
of honest citizens of foreign birth, and for the want of which 
they are made to suffer, not infrequently. The United States 
has insisted upon the right of expatriation, and has obtained, 
after a long struggle, an admission of the principles contended 
for, by acquiescence therein on the part of many foreign pow- 
ers, and by the conclusion of treaties on that subject. It is, 
however, but justice to the governments to which such natural- 
ized citizens formerly owed allegiance, as well as to the United 
States, that certain fixed and definite rules should be adopted, 
governing such cases, and providing how expatriation may be 
accomplished. While emigrants in large numbers become citi- 
zens of the United States, it is also true that persons, both 
native-born and naturalized,...... either by formal acts, 
or as the effect of a series of facts and circumstances, abandon 
their citizenship, and cease to be entitled to the protection of 
the United States, but continue, on convenient occasions, to 
assert a claim to protection.” 

Although the executive has no authority over the judicial 
record of naturalization, Mr. Fish, as Secretary of State in 
1877, declared that “whenever the government is called upon 
for its interposition in a foreign State, on behalf of a person 
claiming to be a naturalized citizen, the question whether, under 
all the facts presented by him, intervention should be accorded, 
is always open for consideration.” 

The practice of the Government has been in accord with this 
position. Of course all matters subsequent to the record of 
naturalization, such as abandonment, estoppel, acquiring a new 
citizenship in another country, are open to inquiry whenever an 
application for a passport or for protection is made. 

VOL, XIII. 22 
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In the case of McCoppin, reported in 5 Sawyer, 630, Mr. 
Justice Field of the Supreme Court of the United States, says; 
“Undoubtedly the court might, in a proper case, set aside its 
judgment admitting a party to citizenship, if the party was not 
at the time entitled to admission, and the court had reason to 
believe that it had been intentionally deceived.” 

é' XIV. 

July 14, 1870, an act of Congress was approved, to punish 
offences against the public welfare, in the matter of naturali 
zations. It provides penalties of fine, imprisonment, and hard 
labor for forgeries, false personations, counterfeiting and ante- 
dating in naturalization proceedings, and for the use of any 
certificate of citizenship obtained by fraud or by the other 
offences specified. Voting by means of any unlawful certifi- 
cate of naturalization is made a felony, and all persons aiding 
in the commission of the crimes defined in the act, are declared 
principals, and punishable accordingly. —(U. 8. R. 8., Sections 
5424-5427. 

Section 5428 is as follows: “Every person who knowingly 
uses any certificate of naturalization heretofore granted by any 
court, or hereafter granted, which has been, or may be pro- 
eured by fraud or by false evidence, or has been or may be 
issued by the clerk, or any other officer of the court, without 
any appearance and hearing of the applicant in court, and 
without lawful authority ; and every person who falsely repre- 
sents himself to be a citizen of the United States, without 
having been duly admitted to citizenship, for any fraudulent 
purpose whatever, shall be punishable by a fine of not more 
than one thousand dollars, or be imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both.” 

The next section extends the act to all proceedings had, 
taken, or attempted in any court having jurisdiction of naturali- 
zation cases. 

The existence of this act is calculated to excite surprise, be- 
cause no serious attempt to give it a wide and efficient enforce- 
ment, seems ever to have been made. The evils it was intended 
to meet and check are the most notorious that disgrace the 
administration of justice in this country. The facts are com- 
paratively easy of ascertainment. Why then has this law been 
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so neglected? For the same reason that the naturalization law 
was persistently disregarded, and openly violated. If vigor- 
ously enforced, this penal law would strike with crushing 
blows the banditti of political Benedict Arnolds who constitute 
in so many of our large cities, the controlling balance of polit- 
ical power. American liberty is in no danger from any open 
foe; but it nourishes in its own households broods of political 
conspirators who deem all crimes justifiable, or at least excus- 
able, if they only contribute to party success. To the influence 
of those conspirators are due the frequent and flagrant viola- 
tions of the laws enacted to protect the priceless privileges of 
American citizenship. As those conspirators neither “ fear 
God, nor regard man,” there is but one efficient mode of deal- 
ing with them,—the mode of the penal law. The Law and 
Order Leagues are right, “THe Enrorcement or THE Laws 
Is THE SUPREME QUESTION OF THE DAY.” But the laws will 
not enforce themselves. If the people really want the laws 
enforced, they must themselves enforce them. 


XV. 
It is time to stop playing with the Greek fire of criminal 
citizenship. It is time to declare and wage a bold, determined 
and relentless war of extermination against the great evils that 
threaten our civilization. What remedies can we invoke ? 
First.—The beginning of Reform is Agitation. The public 
conscience must be aroused; public opinion must be formed 
and put in motion; and then public action will follow. The 
great organs of public opinion are the pulpit and the press. 
The first addresses the attentive ear, the second the attentive 
eye. We must appeal to both for their aid, which is indis- 
pensable to success 
Second.—The next step forward, is the formation of Law 
and Order Leagues, at leading points throughout the country, 
to aid and assist the public authorities in the specific work of 
enforcing the naturalization laws. When public officers, and 
the people generally, are guilty of gross neglect in the enforce- 
ment of any important law, the occasion calls for volunteers to 
render the high patriotic service of reviving the power of the 
law, and putting it once more in efficient operation. Any citi- 
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zen may make complaint of any violation of the penal law, and 
few public officers will take the risk of refusing to act, when 
legally called upon to do so. The actual experience of Law 
and Order Leagues in enforcing the liquor laws, during the last 
ten years, affords ample evidence that the naturalization laws 
can also be enforced. 

Third.—Judges who still persist in grossly violating the 
naturalization laws, should be respectfully warned of their duty 
in that behalf, and if they fail to heed such warning, and still 
continue to grant unlawful naturalizations, proceedings for 
removal or impeachment should be promptly commenced, and 
vigorously prosecuted to conclusion. But it is not at all prob- 
able that any such proceedings would actually be required. 
Only let it be known that the people are organized and deter- 
mined, and the laws will surely be enforced. 

Fourth—FEarnest appeals should be sent to Congress for 
more stringent and comprehensive legislation. 

(a.) All naturalization cases should be commenced by peti- 
tion, setting out the facts; and should be put upon a docket 
like other cases ; and should be regularly called and tried. 

(6.) The public prosecutor should be required to attend the 
trial and protect the interests of the government and the people. 
In ease of his inability, a proper person should be appointed by 
the court to perform that duty. 

(c.) No naturalized person should be permitted to vote, or 
serve as a juror, before the expiration of a specified term after 
admission to citizenship. That term should be such that no 
political bandit would take the risk of paying the expenses of 
naturalization, as the purchase-price of the vote of the new citi- 
zen, at the next election. 

(d.) The law should require that all the evidence should be 
preserved in writing, and that if the record does not show 4 
compliance with all the conditions prescribed by law, no judg- 
ment shall be rendered in favor of the applicant; and that if 
rendered in such a case, it shall at any future time or term 
when the attention of the court shall be called to the matter, be 
vacated and annulled, unless the defect or omission shall be 


supplied. 
(e.) The law should also provide that any time within five 
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years next after the completion of the naturalization, it may be 
annulled for fraud duly alleged and proved, although the papers 
and record may purport to show a perfect compliance with the. 


law. 
XVI. 


Thus the matter stands. If the great American experiment 
of constitutional liberty shall permanently endure, it will, in 
the fullness of time, so influence the human race throughout 
the world, that the reign of the people will be everywhere sub- 
stituted for the reign of kings; and the government of justice 
everywhere take the place of despotic rule. But to achieve 
such glorious results, the fountain of freedom must be purified, 
and kept pure, the defilement of citizenship by imported 
pauperism, ignorance, disorder, and crime, must cease. 

In the name of the American People we warn the political 
leaders of to-day that violations of the naturalization laws must 
not continue, and that all the laws for the protection of society 
and the promotion of the general welfare must be obeyed. 

Law and Order must be supreme. 

If existing agencies shall continue to sacrifice the true in- 
terests of the people to personal ends and party aggrandize- 
ment, those agencies will be broken to pieces by the mighty 
hammer of Thor, and new ones called into active service by 
the victory-giving Odin, on whose great shoulders sit the 
ravens of Thought and Memory, to admonish him of the do- 
ings of men that need his attention. 

But higher than Thor or Odin,—higher than ancient myth 
or modern hero, let us lift our eyes. If any purpose of God 
may safely be declared by man, it is that of finally blessing the 
human race with the inestimable boon of religious liberty. But 
such liberty can neither be achieved nor preserved, without 
that civil liberty of which the republic of the United States is 
the living embodiment, and the one entirely successful example 
in human history. To preserve, defend and perpetuate that 
republic, is therefore a sacred duty, both to God, the Supreme 
Governor of the nations, and to man, for whose protection and 
service all just governments exist. The discharge of that high 
duty will require, not only the faithful enforcement of the 
existing naturalization laws, with the proposed amendments ; it 
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will also require, what the limits of this occasion do not permit 
to be described, a thorough and radical reform of the foreign 
service, to promote the best immigration and prevent the worst. 
To accomplish those and other needed reforms, the American 
people must realize that by far the most important business of 
a free people, is the business of government. It is an old 
truth that the price of liberty is vigilance; yet if that truth 
were a new revelation, there could scarcely be a greater need of 
its earnest promulgation. 
Xvi. 

But the opening hymns of a great revival of law and order 
have already reached the listening ear of Constitutional Liberty, 
and her radiant face bears the glory of a new hope. Her clear 
vision pierces the future, and coming events cast, not their 
shadows, but their splendors before. She beholds the approach 
of a higher and nobler citizenship; a purer and more exalted 
patriotism ; a more adequate and efficient justice, attended by 
all the other virtues that flourish under the benignant skies of 
civil and religious liberty. In the near future, that citizenship 
and patriotism, and justice will possess the land, and the laws 
of the country will not only be enacted, they will also be 
obeyed. 

In that day the passport from alienage to American citizen- 
ship will consist of evidence of health, virtue, industry, intelli- 
gence, a sincere love of free institutions, and an earnest desire 
to become truly American, in language, sentiment, and conduct. 
All who come, bearing that passport, will find the law-guarded 
gates of the republic ajar; and when, after due preparation 
they approach the temple of justice for admission to such high 
privileges and immunities as no other government bestows, 
they will hear from the American people only words of con- 
gratulation and welcome. And then when the new-made citi- 
zen goes out from the temple of justice, to take his place 
among the sovereigns of the land, and lifts his eyes in thanks- 
giving to the sky, touched here and there by school-dome and 
church-spire, he will realize that only in the republic of civil 
and religious liberty can he expect to find the highest national 
glory, and the greatest individual freedom and prosperity ; and 
however dear to him may be the land of his birth, he will feel 
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for the country that has not only adopted him as one of its 
children, but has also made him one of its rulers, a warmer 
admiration and a deeper love. 

Living, he should serve that country with fidelity and zeal ; 
dying he should bless it and commend it to his posterity ; 
charging them to obey its laws, to uphold its institutions, and if 
necessary to give even their lives for its defence. Even more 
than that of the native born, should the heart of the adopted 
citizen burn with patriotic fervor, and glow with unfeigned 
gratitude. For while the great and glorious privileges of 
American citizenship are the birth-right of the native, they are 
the transcendant gift of the nation to the alien-born. We may 
therefore justly look to our worthy naturalized fellow-citizens, 
for the heartiest codperation and aid in our efforts to protect 
those privileges, and defeat and punish all who try to obtain 
them by fraud and perjury. 

XVIII. 

Reform and Enforcement of the naturalization laws has at 
last become a living question in American politics. It com- 
mands the attention of the country, and will not disappear till 
satisfactory results shall have been accomplished. Political 
leaders will do well to heed the signs of the times. Small and 
distant as the cloud on the horizon now appears, it carries the 
thunder-bolts of a great public indignation, and if crimes 
against citizenship shall not be diligently suppressed, the cloud 
will finally become a tempest and purify the political air. 

The laws must be obeyed. Those who willfully violate them 
must be punished. Good citizens must be protected. The next 
war-cry of the American people will be—Tue EnrorceMENT 


or THE Laws! 
C. C. BONNEY. 
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* Artictx IL—SCHOPENHAUER AND OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Norure strikes one more forcibly in reading Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy than the splendid consistency of his pessimism. It 
is rare, indeed, that one finds a writer who has the courage and 
the candor seriously to elaborate a whole system of thought, 
logically leading up to the conclusion that the world is abso- 
lutely the worst possible. Jonathan Swift was a consistent pes- 
simist, both in his writings and in his life; he regularly kept 
his birthday as a day of fasting and mourning; but Swift has 
left no philosophical system. Carlyle often spoke like a pes- 
simist, but his pessimism was not inseparably connected with 
the order of the world; it sprang simply from a belief that the 
tendency of the age was bad. A great many writers are pes- 
simists—or think they are—in times of special misfortune, or 
when absorbed in unusual trains of thought. Lyrical poetry is 
often pessimistic, because it is so often the outcome of a melan- 
choly mood, or the expression of unsatisfied yearning. In a 
general acquaintance with Shakspere’s plays, we should never 
class him as a pessimist ; but some of his sonnets are steeped in 
pessimism. Perhaps there is no one, who has not at some time, 
for a long or short interval, been a pessimist; who has not 
keenly felt what the Germans call Weltschmerz; but the 
peculiar characteristic of Schopenhauer is that he is a pessimist 
in cold blood. His system is just the reverse of that of Carlyle, 
who cried out against the age and the men of the age, but who 
believed in a beneficent order of the universe and in the divine 
potentiality of human nature; it is altogether different from 
the pessimism of the Book of Ecclesiastes, which recognizes the 
vanity and suffering of life, but finds the key to the mystery in 
fearing God and keeping his commandments. Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism is coldly philosophical, one might almost say math- 
ematical. Except in places where he flings mud at the profes- 
sors of philosophy, his book nowhere sounds like the tone of a 
disappointed, soured old man; the writer is evidently in calm 
equipoise, in perfect possession of his wits. We can easily 
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imagine him seated before a warm fire, with his dressing gown 
and slippers on, placidly writing off his theory that the world 
isa mirror of hell ; that life and suffering mean the same thing; - 
that consciousness is the grand mistake of nature; that human 
existence is a tragedy, with the dignity of tragedy taken away. 
His temperament may be well described in the words of a biog- 
rapher of John Randolph: “His was a nature that would 
have made a hell for itself even if fate had put a heaven around 
it.” The relative goodness and badness of men does not affect 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism. He would say that human charac- 
ter has little enough good in it, but even if it had ten times 
the amount it possesses, it could attain to no more happiness. 
The world is so constituted as to make existence in it constant 
pain; it is but the manifestation of a blind will, which multi- 
plies itself in millions of forms, each one appearing but a short 
time, and then expiating the crime of its existence by death. 
It is far better not to be; before our sad eyes stands only the 
nothingness from which we came into the light ; and this noth- 
ingness must be the goal of our highest endeavor. Schopen- 
hauer’s ethical solution is therefore a complete denial of the 
will to live; the only way of salvation is to escape from one’s 
self ; in asceticism one finds, not indeed happiness, but a calm 
contemplation of existence and a worthy preparation for the 
heaven of Nirvana. 

It is interesting to compare Schopenhauer’s system and its 
ethical solution with the philosophy and teaching of Omar 
Khay yam, the astronomer-poet of Persia. Both men are 
greater in literature than they are in philosophy. Schopen- 
hauer’s poetic style, with its musical sadness, with its flexibility 
of movement and brilliancy of illustration, with its sparkling 
wit and its solemn earnestness, makes him one of the greatest of 
the prose writers of Germany; and Omar has contrived to 
clothe his shallow creed in such a garment of poetic beauty, 
as to make the body within seem infinitely more stately 
and imposing than it would appear, if stripped of all adorn- 
ment. Both writers are complete pessimists in their views of 
the world; both are fatalists, believing in the absolute despot- 
ism of destiny ; both believe that the soul of man departs into 
the voiceless night from which it came. A comparison of their 
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writings will show how closely akin they are in their views of 
the order of the world. Now, with ideas so similar, it is 
strange enough to notice that their ethical solutions of the 
problem are diametrically and totally opposed. Schopenhauer 
says: “ You must escape from yourself by asceticism, by deny- 
ing the will to live.” Omar says, “ You must escape from 
yourself by plunging recklessly into the pleasures of life.” 

Both Schopenhauer and Omar Khayyam were able to lead 
independent intellectual lives; each had a sufficient income, 
which left him free to devote his time to thought. This was 
probably a misfortune in the case of both men. As many a 
man is an atheist with a brilliant book in his hand, and a theist 
as soon as he mingles with others in the active work of life—so 
men are pessimists in solitary hours when they contemplate the 
stage of life, and witness what appears to be a great tragedy 
enacted ; it is only when one lives his individual life in contact 
with others that his pessimism forsakes him, and his life assumes 
some significance and importance. 

Omar Khayyam was born in the latter half of the eleventh 
century, and the story of his life reads like a romance. When 
a youth, he agreed with his two most intimate friends, that 
whichever of them became rich should divide his property 
equally with the others. One of them became Vizier, and 
Omar asked simply for a competence, that he might spend his 
life in intellectual pursuits. His friend did not turn from him 
in scorn, as we might expect from the romantic consistency 
of the narrative thus far, but cheerfully granted his modest 
request ; and Omar became a devotee of science and philosophy, 
giving special attention to astronomy, in which he became the 
foremost scholar of his time. He must have been a man who 
took the keenest delight in the intellectual life; yet we find his 
philosophy simply a poetic version of “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” This is what he says of his early life: 

** Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 


About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went. 


With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand wrought to make it grow : 
And this was all the harvest that I reaped— 

‘I came like water, and like wind I go.’ ” 
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He seems to have been utterly baffled by the ultimate mys- 
teries of life; to have lost heart before the great enigmas he 
could not solve, and so to have fled away from himself and from . 
his torturing doubts into a life of gross and sensual pleasure. 
Perhaps, however, he did this only on paper; as Schopenhauer 
was a saint only in print. Schopenhauer condemns sensual 
pleasure. 


‘* He shows the steep and thorny way to heaven, 
Whiles, like a puffed and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede.” 


So Omar, while telling us that the swmmuwm bonum is wine 
and women, may have lived a severely intellectual life. 

The three questions which every thoughtful man asks, What 
amI? WhyamI? Where am I going? were ones to which 
Omar could find no answer. 


‘* Into this universe, and why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as wind along the waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


‘* Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare ; 
To-morrow’s silence, triumph, or despair : 
Drink ! for you know not whence you came, nor why ; 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where.” 


His philosophy amounts to this: We find ourselves in a 
world full of physical delights, but which is a complete enigma. 
By the highest part of our nature we are driven to question- 
ings, which lead us into the darkness and leave us there. When 
we begin to ask about our origin and destiny, we find we can 
know absolutely nothing; the past and the future are both 
blanks; all we know is that the life we enjoy now is short; 
that we have opportunities for positive pleasure of the senses ; 
these must be seized to-day, or lost perhaps forever. The wise 
man will grasp them while he has the power, instead of laying 
up treasures in an impossible heaven beyond the grave. 

To a mind whose religious faith has never been shaken, such 
a doctrine as Omar’s seems utterly contemptible and inex- 
plicable, coming from so profound a scholar; one must have 
tasted for himself the bitterness of skepticism, before he can 
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have any charity for the Persian poet. Let us glance for 
moment at Schopenhauer’s picture of life, to compare it with 
Omar’s : 

“Tt is really incredible how meaningless and void of significance 
when looked at from without, how dull and unenlightened by intellect 
when felt from within, is the course of the life of the great majority of 
men. Every individual, every human being and his course of life, is 
but another short dream of the endless spirit of nature, of the per- 
sistent will to live; is only another fleeting form, which it carelessly 
sketches on its infinite page, space and time. And yet, and here lies 
the serious side of life, every one of these fleeting forms, these empty 
fancies, must be paid for by the whole will to live, in all its activity, 
with many and deep sufferings, and finaity with a bitter death, long 
feared and coming az last. This is why the sight of a corpse makes us 
suddenly so serious.” 


Omar says : 


‘The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers ; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two, is gone. 


For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his vintage rolling time has prest, 

Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the dust descend ; 

Dust into dust, and under dust, to lie, 
Sans wine, sans song, sans singer and sans end ! 


Yet ah, that spring should vanish with the rose ! 

That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close ! 
The nightingale that in the branches sang 

Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows! 


Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 

Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire !” 


This view of life, looking upon it as a vain, empty dream, is 
something like the position taken by the melancholy Jacques 
in Shakspere’s “ As you like it.” 

Schopenhauer regards the individual as of little or no conse- 
quence, being merely a perishable form of the manifestation of 
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the eternal Will in nature, the latter alone being immortal. 
Compare this with what Omar says: 


‘* Why, if the soul can fling the dust aside, 
And naked on the air of heaven ride, 
Were ’t not a shame—were ’t not a shame for him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide ? 


Tis but a tent, where takes his one-day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of death addrest ; 

The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another guest. 


And fear not lest Existence closing your 

Account, and mine, should know the like no more; 
The Eternal Saki from that bowl has poured 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour.” 


Both writers are thus pessimists in their view of the world; 
it is a puppet-show where each figure is moved by an unseen 
hand, though thinking all the time that it has some individual 
importance. Schopenhauer says life is a soap-bubble, “ which 
we blow out as long and as large as possible, although we know 
perfectly well that it will burst.” 

Both are absolute fatalists ; each believes in some force which 
is the ground of the world of things, and which works itself 
out regardless of the human race ; blind and deaf to all human 
cries of agony and pain; inevitable and inexorable; of which 
man is but the plaything. Fatalism rules the world and the 
actions of men; and why keep pressing upon ourselves ques- 
tions we cannot answer, and which always plunge us into 
despair? Why struggle childishly when bound with chains? 
Why trouble ourselves with conscience, when we are nothing 
but clay in the hands of the potter ? 

Listen to Schopenhauer : 

“It holds good of inward as of outward circumstances that there is 
for us no consolation so effective as the complete certainty of unalter- 
able necessity. No evil that befalls us pains us so much as the thought 
of the circumstances by which it might have been warded off. There- 
fore nothing comforts us so effectually as the consideration of what 
has happened from the standpoint of necessity, from which all acci- 
dents appear as tools in the hand of an over-ruling fate, and we there- 


fore recognize the evil that has come to us as inevitably produced by 
the conflict of inner and outer circumstances; in other words, 


fatalism.” 
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Compare this with Omar : 


‘We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the Master of the show ; 


Impotent pieces of the game he plays 

Upon this chequer-board of nights and days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


The moving finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on ; nor all your piety and wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


And that inverted bow] they call the sky, 

Where under, crawling, cooped, we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to J¢ for help—for It 

As impotently rolls as you or I.” 


Up to this point, we have found the views of both philos- 
ophers very similar; but upon coming to their ethical solution, 
to their practical teaching as a result of their theory, we find 


them as far apart as the east is from the west. 

Schopenhauer says the problem is to escape from personality, 
from self-hood, from the domination of will; and strangely 
enough he makes this retreat possible only through the intellect, 
by means of that very consciousness which he says is the mis- 
take of our being; men of genius are freed at intervals from 
the will, because of the high order of their intellects, which 
permits them to be lost in esthetic contemplation of the Uni- 
versals, the Platonic Ideas; to attain to this state of blessedness, 
all willing and striving for pleasure must be absolutely aban- 
doned ; it is only as one contemplates himself in the third person 
that he finds any respite from suffering. The wise man will 
cut off everything that connects him with the world, will reso- 
lutely sacrifice all his longings for happiness, and by the exam- 
ple of saints and martyrs, will endeavor to become as unworldly 
and impersonal as they. This is the way of salvation according 
to Schopenhauer ; this is the only plan to overcome the world. 

Omar would have us do something quite the opposite of this; 
in fact, it is just this ascetic principle which he condemns. He 
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wishes also to escape from self, but in a different sense ; it is to 
escape from self-introspection, from philosophic meditation, 
from the subjective life. No answer but a pessimistic one can 
be given to those questions which the human mind is forever 
most eagerly asking. Increase of knowledge increaseth sorrow. 
Why throw away our little space of time, by spending it in 
sorrowful, anxious pursuit of abstractions that always elude our 
grasp? the positive pleasures of life are before us. To see the 
difference between the teaching of these two pessimists, let us 
compare two selections. 
First, from Schopenhauer : 


‘True salvation, deliverance from life and suffering, cannot even be 
imagined without complete denial of the will. ... If we turn our 
glance from our own needy and embarrassed condition to those who 
have overcome the world, in whom the will, having attained to perfect 
self-knowledge, found itself again in all, and then freely denied itself 
and who then merely wait to see the last trace of it vanish with the 
body which it animates; then, instead of the restless striving and 
effort, instead of the constant transition from wish to fruition, and 
from joy to sorrow, instead of the never-satisfied and never-dying hope 
which constitutes the life of the man who wills, we shall see that peace 
which is above all reason, that perfect calm of the spirit, that deep rest, 
that inviolable confidence and serenity, the mere reflection of which in 
the countenance, as Raphael and Correggio have represented it, is an 
entire and certain gospel; only knowledge remains, the will has van- 


ished.” 
Omar’s teaching is as follows: 


‘You know, my friends, with what a brave carouse 
I made a second marriage in my house ; 
Divorced old barren Reason from my bed, 
And took the daughter of the Vine to spouse. 


Why, be this juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a snare ? 

A blessing, we should use it, should we not? 
And if a curse, why, then, who set it there? 


I must abjure the balm of life, I must, 

Scared by some after-reckoning ta’en on trust, 
Or lured with hope of some diviner drink 

To fill the cup—when crumbled into dust ! 


Oh threats of Hell and hopes of Paradise ! 
One thing at least is certain—this life flies ; 
One thing is certain and the rest is lies ; 
The flower that once has blown forever dies. 
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Come, fill the cup and in the fire of spring 

Your winter-garment of repentance fling ; 
The bird of time has but a little way 

To flutter—and the bird is on the wing.” 


The German’s way of salvation is from the will to the intel- 
lect ; the Persian’s is from the intellect to the will. 

Schopenhauer’s ethical teaching is greater and grander than 
Omar’s, but neither of them is at all sufficient to meet the 
needs of human life. Both these extreme doctrines we find 
represented in the life of Faust as portrayed by Goethe; and 
the folly of each course is clearly shown. Faust leads first the 
life of an ascetic; it results in a bitter self-inquisition, which 
very nearly terminates in suicide; to escape from himself, he 
then plunges into sensual pleasure, which leads him into crime, 
and results in the deepest anguish he has yet known. Faust 
finds the key to the significance of life only in faith in God 
and in unselfish love for his fellow-men, which is exactly the 
teaching of Christianity. The outcome of absolute pessimism 
can never be anything which shall result in a rational or noble 
method of action. Schopenhauer is as wide of the truth as 
Omar; there is no more virtue and goodness in simple asceti- 
cism than there is in unrestrained pursuit of pleasure. The 
teaching of both philosophers becomes an absurdity. A man 
who keeps his faith in a Divine Intelligence over all the mys- 
tery and misery of life, can give us an ethical system which has 
some foundation; but ‘a pessimist who looks on life as Omar 
Khayyam or Schopenhauer regarded it, can never give us any 
moral teaching which shall cause those chords to vibrate in us, 
which we recognize as the highest and the purest. Christianity 


touches them all. 
WiLiiAM LYON PHELPs. 
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Artictt TI].—THE REACTION OF ETHICS UPON 
ECONOMICS.* 


Tue changed aspect which this thriving city and this ex- 
panding University present, as we here touch for a brief visit 
at the harbor from which thirty-five years ago we first put to 
sea, reminds us of the equally great changes which we have 
witnessed in the nation and the world. We, sharing in this 
universal change, as our faces attest, and as our consciousness 
of many vicissitudes reminds us, need regret none of it, if we 
have discerned the ethical soul of the whole movement, the 
central principle, to whose unfolding all world-changes are sub- 
servient, and have identified with its continuous development 
whatever remains to us of life with an earnestness commensu- 
rate with the advancing shadows, whose chill we must ere long 
feel. 

With so much only of natural reminiscence and recognition 
would I introduce the theme upon which I have chosen to 
enjoy my privilege of being your appointed spokesman on this 
anniversary,—a theme than which there is hardly any of greater 
interest or consequence,—the Reaction of Ethics upon Eco- 
nomics. 

Limiting our view to our own country, we have seen the 
westward tide of population advance from the central river to 
the western sea. We have seen the nation consolidated, and 
its great infamy abolished, by a war, whose unnatural strife 
has brought about a concord the more hearty and lasting 
through its extirpation of the root of strife. We have seen 
the ocean barriers, which severed us so far from the old world, 
reduced sufficiently for New York and Boston to talk together 
by way of London during their brief isolation from each other 
by a snow storm. We have witnessed economic and social 
changes equally great. The much admired millionaire of our 
younger days has become a very common and inconspicuous 


*An Address delivered before the Class of 1858 in Yale College upon 
its 85th Anniversary, June 26, 1888, by JAMES MORRIS WHITON. 
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person. A little money does not now go as far as when, accord- 
ing to the bon mot of a distinguished Yalensian, Washington 
“threw a sovereign across the sea.” We have become wonted 
to the sight of colossal fortunes, beside which the wealth of 
Crassus and Croesus has ceased to be a proverb. We have also 
seen a new species of giant appear among the forces that are 
shaping our national development, a creature rivaling the 
Anakim and the Titans, and vaunting himself superior to all 
the older powers,—the creature of the State, but aspiring to its 
control—in fact, a rapidly multiplying brood of giants under 
the family name of Corporation. The political consolidation 
that has reduced the importance of the several States of our 
Union has been paralleled by a plutocratic consolidation, which 
has circumscribed the range of individual power by the power 
of associations. A man is no longer able, as in our college 
days, to found a great business with his office in his hat and 
his equipment in his satchel. “There are,” says Mr. John 
Rae, “fewer openings to invest savings in their own line, 
fewer opportunities for the able to rise to a competency.” 
Both for the plutocrat and the proletarian the stretch of indi- 
vidual initiative and independence has been curtailed by sur- 
render to the control of combinations, whose object it is to 
limit that free competition of individuals, by which, according 
to the lessons here learned in our youth, the State was sup- 
posed to be best served. The momentary regret, which some 
of us may have felt, in beholding the greatly amplified means 
and improved methods of instruction which our Alma Mater 
now affords, that we were born too early to enjoy them, may 
be balanced by a less transient satisfaction that we were born 
early enough to enjoy some substantial advantages among men, 
which have become more rare as social and economic changes 
have developed. 

The central point of interest in all these changes is not in 
their physical dimensions, but in their ethical import as either 
constructive or destructive for the inner life of humanity, in 
its sympathy and brotherhood, in its conscience of duty and 
aspiration toward the good which abides when the glittering 
show has gone. There are not wanting prophets, and we per- 
haps haye been sometimes tempted to join their fellowship, 
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who tell us that this brilliant and grand material progress is 
contributory to moral decay. There is indeed no lack of his- 
torical testimony to the likelihood of such an issue, unless 
some antiseptic tendency be at work in the control of the 
material development by an ethical principle. 

Even the barbarian Nervii of Cesar’s time, who shut out all 
foreign imports lest their ancestral virtue should become an 
export, had read in Gaul the lesson which we read the world 
over. The youth who was virtuous on the farm becomes 
vicious in the city. Public and average morality is the “crust 
of custom” adjusted to the strain of a familiar environment. 
Change this environment by the rise of new exigencies of 
temptation requiring the energy of a living principle to formu- 
late a new rule for the new case; the crust of moral habit, if 
not thus reénforced from within, gives way. The inundating 
torrent levels all the traditional landmarks that distinguish 
right from wrong. 

That our levees are unbreached, I dare not affirm. That the 
crevasse is unmanageable, I see no reason to fear. There is a 
Cassandra-view of the situation, whose exaggerations derive 
all their plausibility from the element of truth that is in them. 
Our first care must be so to recognize this as to save our augury 
of hope from discredit as an optimistic dream. 

Instead of citing the sinister facts at length, we may more 
expeditiously cite the comments put upon them by men who 
pass for clear observers and cool thinkers. Our Professor 
Sumner tells us: “The wealth power has been developed, 
while the moral and social sanctions, by which that power 
ought to be controlled, have not been developed.” In a similar 
strain, Professor Clark of Smith College: “The relaxing of 
healthy restraints, the growth of mercantile license, has charac- 
terized the period now closing. ‘Trade has become openly 
predatory, and the weak have been the victims.” Equally 
trenchant is the testimony of ex-President Bascom: “The 
commercial force of great cities is on the side of wrong doing, 
and the community at large is overawed.” 

There can hardly be any doubt that our industrial civiliza- 
tion is animated by the spirit of the gladiator as mischievously 
as the military civilizations of antiquity, and that the pen even 
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for spoliation has proved itself mightier than the sword. With 
much less bloodshed, there is no less battle. The unsocial, indi- 
vidualistic struggle for the good things of the world is still 
essentially the same as that which, in the world of the saurians, 
made 


‘* __nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine.” 


Business often being war, as a recent English writer com- 
plains, both invites and condones a lower code of morality than 
is required in the family and the church. The oratory which 
Faraday shut when he went into his laboratory has to be shut 
when going into the economic prize-ring. In this age of gold, 
high professions and low practice dwell as amicably together 
as lions and lambs in the golden age of sacred prophecy, and 
membership in the Church of Christ has ceased to be regarded, 
except by those who dwell afar from the battle-field, as disarm- 
ing vigilance by confidence. 

We decline, nevertheless, to believe that these portents sig- 
nify that Astraea is about to quit earth for heaven, or that the 
ethical forces of civilization are becoming decrepit. There is 
no lack of shameful facts available for a pessimistic induction ; 
but any such induction is narrow and illusive. The half-cen- 
tury which has witnessed the victories of moral sentiment over 
the sensuality of intemperance and the barbarism of slavery, its 
strenuous labors for the prevention of crime and the reform of 
criminals, its rising tide against the treatment of governmental 
trusts as party spoils, its multiplying philanthropies extending 
even to the protection of the brutes, its struggle to substitute 
arbitration for war, is entitled on such grounds to a stay of 
adverse judgment pending further inquiry. We still may be- 
lieve that the demoralization of the industrial and trading 
world is no heart disease, no decay of ethical life. The ethical 
forces of civilization are even more vigorous than ever. Their 
present apparent weakness in the field of economic relations is 
due to no decline, but to the interference of a scientific illusion, 
which has held them in partial abeyance, and hindered them 
from a development in that field commensurate with their de- 
velopment elsewhere. 
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The career of economic individualism, which dates from the 
writings of Adam Smith, had its justification in the incubus of 
governmental interference which was to be shaken off from le- - 
gitimate enterprise, and has its condemnation in the one-sided 
and anti-social development which it has received. Arnold 
Toynbee, of Oxford, has truly observed, that Smith “was con- 
cerned more with the production of wealth than with the wel- 
fare of man.” A mutilated conception of human nature 
vitiates the economic teachings of the century which follows 
Smith. Of this Mr. J. 8. Mill says: “ Political Economy con- 
siders mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and consuming 
wealth.” . . . “Not that any one was ever so absurd as to 
suppose that mankind are really thus constituted, but because 
this is the mode in which the science must proceed.” Un- 
doubtedly it has so proceeded. It represents man as an intelli- 
gent animal, acting solely from selfish desires, associating with 
fellow men merely for his own gain, bent wholly on the grati- 
fication of desire for the material good things of the world, and 
competing with his neighbors for such gratification on the prin- 
ciple of exclusive individualism, “every man for himself.” 
Respectable baptism has thus been given in the name of science 
to the moral heresy that the chief end of man is egoistic acqui- 
sition of those things of which, the larger the share of one, the 
less the share of another. As to distribution, with any altruistic 
end, our traditional economist is a quietist, relying on those 
supernal ‘economic harmonies,” for which he quasi-piously 
extols the Providence that evolves the general welfare from 
individual selfishness.* Such is the scientific theory, practically 
tending to the very “apotheosis of selfishness,” which the work- 
ing and trading world has for a hundred years been taught to 
regard as the true gospel of earthly welfare,—which for a hundred 
years of unexampled opportunities, giving unprecedented stim- 
ulus to the quest of gain, has made every thing of the cupidity 
and nothing of the conscience of men, and now has nothing 
better to show for it than that which provokes Matthew Ar- 


*T have fearlessly declared your so-called science of political economy 
to be no science ; because, namely, it has omitted the study of exactly 
the most important branch of the business—the study of spending.”— 
Ruskin, Lecture on Traffic. 
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nold’s accusation of “an upper class materialized, a middle 
class vulgarized, and a lower class brutalized.” 

But here the ethical explorer is sternly bidden to halt, 
and read the warning of the god Terminus: “No tres. 
passing on these grounds.” “Our science,” says the econ- 
omist, “has no concern with questions of moral right.” 
To this I can only rejoin, in a breath, that it is too sweep- 
ingly said. If true at all, it is true only of pure economics, 
Even then, the centrifugal force of individualism has no right 
to pose as ultimate, forgetful of its peer in the centripetal 
social force. But in the wide field of applied economics the 
demurrer cannot be sustained. Economic propositions which 
might be unqualifiedly announced to seraphs have been 
carelessly put at the service of sharpers. Our economists 
have given edged tools to children—not always good children. 
The economical maxim of buying cheap and selling dear needs 
definition in ethical terms. The economical theory of taxation 
which is attributed to Colbert, “pluck the most feathers with 
the least squealing,” if not expounded by the conscience of a 
Nathan, will take the poor man’s ewe lamb rather than touch the 
rich man’s flock. The economic selection of indirect methods 
of taxation for convenience sake is justly subject to ethical 
rejection of them for conscience sake, so pervertible are they 
to extortionate exaction on one hand and profligate spending 
on the other. Fair exchange is, of course, no robbery. But 
what is fair exchange? What defeats it? What ensures it! 
Surely these questions of moral right, which start up every 
where within the field of applied economics, and apart from 
whose just treatment economic wisdom in the long run turns 
out as economic folly, deserve at least to be carefully passed 
over the fence to ethics, instead of being obliviously trodden 
under foot. Here I am bound to note, though not to expound, — 
Vice-Chancellor Jowett’s remark, that “the new political econo- 
my must teach duties as well as laws.” Undoubtedly, “ the 
ground on which men trade is self-interest.” But when Pro- 
fessor Perry adds to this, that “no other motive is appro- 
priate,” an enormous falsehood results from failure to define 
self-interest ethically, as the interest of the integral, social self, 
not of the fractional, individual, isolated self. 
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It is for the lack of this that we are now threatened with 
moral chaos in the world of trade, as the natural result of that 
Lucretian vortex of atoms, out of which Smith and his disciples - 
imagined an economic cosmos would come. So dispassionate an 
observer as Professor H. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, criticizes 
“the anti-social temper and attitude of mind produced by the 
continual struggle of competition,” and inquires “whether the 
whole individualistic organization of industry, whatever its ma- 
terial advantages be, is not open to condemnation as radically . 
demoralizing.” The question is answered by Professor Gra- 
ham, of Belfast: “Our practical working ethics, as distinct from 
the ethics of the schools, often grand enough, is narrowed to the 
lowest egoism and the coarsest moral materialism.” Competi- 
tion—which in theory is competition for social service, has de- 
generated into competition, both merciless and inhuman, for 
individual spoils; and this, being in danger of mowing off its 
own legs, has been exchanged for the new reaping machine of 
combination. This, however well suited to prevent competition 
from becoming excessive and ruinous, itself also degenerates 
into a predatory usurper of the sovereign prerogative of taxa- 
tion. The social partners in their mad scramble have simply 
forgotten that they are partners. Each is trying to draw from 
the firm the utmost and to put in the least. Meanwhile, the 
strangest thing in the world is, that the success of a minority in 
this endeavor is advertised as national prosperity. 

Yet this so-called “triumph of democracy,” like the Roman 
Imperator in his proud ascent to the Capitol, carries in its char- 
riot its attendant slave, the shadow of Nemesis, to whisper 
amid the huzzahs some sobering reminders of the evanescence 
of its glory. The orator at our last anniversary* referred to 
“the anti-social principles filtering down from the leaders in 
mercantilism into the lower strata of society.” The “lackalls” 
in their turn are combining, as apt imitators, to take a hand in 
the great game of grab. Those proceedings of the soldiers and 
camp-followers of the great captains of industry which are mor- 
ally most objectionable have at least the sorry justification of 
the plea, “ You taught us the trick.” The workmen who take 
advantage of the contractor’s necessities to extort advanced 


* The Hon. A. D. White. 
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wages may adduce the example of the monopolist taking advan- 
tage of the consumer’s necessities to extort advanced prices, 
What we have to fear, in these times of increasing social strain, 
is the dragon-seed which many mighty men have sown. No 
more serious revolution could befall us, than in the imitation 
by the moneyless and the landless, in the exercise of political 
power, of the iniquitous practices of which wealthy individuals 
and corporations have been guilty. 

In measure as we thus make full account of certain evil 
omens, we may with greater confidence rest in that augury of 
good on the whole, which the widest observation will yield us, 
The ethical disorder of the modern market may be justly reck- 
oned as not disproportionate to the apparent and certainly ade- 
quate cause which may be assigned for it, viz: the concurrence 
of a period of rich material development, specially demanding 
the unhindered play of ethical forces, with the autocracy of a 
school of economic science based upon a non-ethical conception 
of human nature. The monstrous progeny of such a union 
betokens no decay, but rather an obstruction, of the moral 
vigor so apparent elsewhere. The evidence which we find, 
that the stream is flowing still, warrants the expectation that 
it will pour over the top of the dam. There is a visible 
repugnance to the organized selfishness of the “dismal sci- 
ence,” even in many who see no escape from it. Many an 
economic gladiator resents the supposed necessities of the 
oracular “laissez faire” with the protest which the lack of 
a comma has caused careless readers to attribute to Jeremiah’s 
unscrupulous fellow-citizens: “We are delivered to do all 
these abominations.”* What these puzzled protestants dimly 
apprehend of the present demand of humanity for a more hu- 
mane economy, is interpreted by Professor T. H. Green, of 
Oxford, in terms which are fast becoming as pertinent to our 
country as to his: “Those whom we admit it is wrong to use as 
chattels . . . are left to sink or swim in the stream of 
unrelenting competition, in which we admit that the weaker 
has not a chance. So far as negative rights go—rights to be 
let alone—they are admitted to membership of civil society, but 
the idea of there being a common good, 


* Compare A.V. and R.V., Jer. vii. 19. 
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in relation to the less favored members of society, is in effect 
unrealized.” 

This conviction, to-day not only spreading among scowling - 
multitudes, of whom, handicapped and distanced in the race, so 
cool a judge as President McCosh tells us, “The laborers are 
arguing rightly that they are not getting their just share,” but 
also proclaimed by many cautious yet candid leaders of thought, 
presages an ethical awakening. Our economic Adam, as yet 
without a soul, is to have breathed into him the breath of 
human life. Instrumental to that reconciliation of science 
with religion which we confidently look for is the reconciliation 
of science with humanity, which Vice-Chancellor Jowett, of 
Oxford, declares to be the aim of economic reform. Of this 
the signs are in the air, and upon the mountains are the feet of 
the prophets, passionately crying, with Sismondi, “ What is 
wealth? Are men nothing ?” 

Thus far we have been only getting together the minus 
quantities in our equation. We must now get together the plus 
quantities on which we rely to overbalance them. Sober his- 
tory, indeed, reminds us that Sismondi’s cry has been heard of 
old, but its prophets have been but a voice in the wilderness. 
We may nevertheless be confident that the time of our redemp- 
tion draws nigh. True, indeed, that the rights of humanity 
have never been more stringently declared than when Nero’s 
tutor said, “ Man is a sacred thing to man.” Too true, that 
the tyranny of the Czsars and the insolence of their parasites 
were deaf to the exhortations of the Porch. From the times 
of Moses and the Prophets, since Confucius, Buddha, and 
Socrates, contemporary morning stars, arose, ethical truth has 
often been, like China’s ancient knowledge of gunpowder, 
printing and the magnetic needle, still-born. Yet this experi- 
ence is not against the hope that the Promethean torch is at 
hand to vivify the clay. For all the ancient civilizations, with 
their subjection of women, children, and laborers, using among 
the Romans the same word to denote both the family and 
a body of household slaves, were based on a defective idea 
of personality, and a consequent denial of personal rights. 
Modern civilization, on the contrary, at least in its more ad- 
vanced types, recognizes in theory, as in the American Decla 
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ration of Independence, the full demand of personality, and is 
self-committed to the task of giving it full expression. 

Precisely this was the task to which the Protestant Revolu- 
tion addressed itself, and this the work which was apparent in 
the sequel—the emancipation, first, of the inner life of thought 
and conscience, and, next, of the outer life. The direction of 
the movement was given, first in England, then in Germany, 
by the Spirit of Christianity, essentially ethical and humanistic, 
which found in the young and vigorous Teutonic stock material 
more plastic to its touch than in the decayed Mediterranean 
nations of the Roman Empire. The ultimate tendencies of 
that movement under such direction were glimpsed in the 
socialistic visions of “ Piers the Ploughman,” and in the de- 
mand of the peasants of the German Bundschuh, that com- 
mon land should be yielded to common use. But, in the 
nature of things, political freedom required vindication before 
the equalization of social opportunities, and John Ball and 
Joss Fritz, thrusting themselves prematurely forward, were 
thrust aside to wait their turn. 

The equalization of the low-born musketeer with the high- 
born knight, which was effected by the introduction of gun- 
powder into battle, the opening to the adventurous or discon- 
tented of a new world of opportunities by the mariner’s utiliza- 
tion of the magnetic needle, the introduction of solitary 
thinkers to sympathetic audiences through the new art of the 
types,—above all, the republication of the New Testament with 
its law of personal liberty, had issues ethical as well as political 
for the succeeding generations. These are not only not yet 
spent, but greatly reénforced at present by that fresh and 
greater widening of the range and power of life, which has 
been accomplished by the scientific discoveries and industrial 
inventions of the century now closing. This also, like that 
preceding cycle of discovery and invention which closed with 
the hoisting of the Castilian flag on the American shore, has 
raised ethical questions, which the fullness of time has come to 
solve. Nor are these questions new, but simply the old ques- 
tions of social ethics, once forcibly adjourned, which the “ pro- 
phetic soul” of many a democratic protestant in Wyclif’s and 
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Luther’s times propounded with sure instinct of the goal 
whither renascent Christianity was tending. 

Here now, if skepticism is waiting for a revelation, it has . 
but to open its eyes. 

These questions of social ethics, old in substance but new in 
force, are now pressed in the field of applied economics, from 
which they have been disastrously as well as unjustly shut out, 
by acknowledged masters in economic science. These tell us, 
with Mr. J. 8. Mill, that it is doubtful if all our labor-saving 
machinery has lightened the day’s toil of one human being ; 
with Thorold Rogers, the first living authority in his depart- 
ment, that “the artizan, who is demanding an eight-hours-a- 
day, is only striving to recover what his ancestor had, four or 
five centuries ago ;” with Professor H. C. Adams, of Michigan 
University, that the improved methods and instruments of pro- 
duction have increased the product of labor 500 per cent., while 
the wage of labor has been increased but 100 per cent. ; with 
ex-President Bascom, “that industrial equilibrium is being rap- 
idly lost in a community in which a single family in a little over 
one generation can amass two hundred millions of dollars ;” 
with Professor Graham, of Belfast, that “in all countries the 
problem of a better distribution of wealth is acknowledged to 
be the most important problem of our generation ;” and with 
even the present Premier of England, telling us that “the 
better housing of the poor is the great question of the future.” 

These old questions, newly moved by authorities whom it is 
folly to disparage, we see seconded on every hand by spectacles 
which stir the common mind to thinking on the problems thus 
proposed ; as by heightening contrasts between the neighbors 
Opulence and Indigence, by the purchase of ground for a ten- 
million-dollar cathedral in honor of Christ, while the slums, 
where Christ’s little ones die in noisome heat by thousands, 
remain undisturbed, and even lucrative at 35 per cent. 

Seconded again, and urgently pressed, these same old ques- 
tions are, by a spreading rift of the natural allies, Capital and 
Labor, into hostile camps, and by the constant exposure of 
trade, table, and hearth-fire to upset by the blind strike and 
mad boycott of men who cry, that they are refused their rights 
and must assert their power. 
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Still further, a very obscure, but a very numerous and, in 
the long run, influential personage, who has been styled “ the 
Forgotten Man,” is seconding these questions. Perhaps he 
but poorly sees how the ethical chaos originated, but he sees it, 
and is stirred at seeing the spoliation, which under the forms 
of business is aggrandizing some enormous fortunes, and at the 
monopolistic wrong of fixing price by power rather than by 
worth, and at the levy of robber taxes in the shape of profits 
on fictitious capital, and at the fraudulent appropriation of the 
public domain. All these the Forgotten Man is setting down 
in his note-book for a day of account. 

Our political seers, also, have heard the surf through the 
fog, and are crying from their look-out, “ Breakers ahead.” 
“ Nowhere in the world,” says our Professor Sumner, “ is the 
danger of a plutocracy as formidable as it is here. . . Already 
the question presents itself as one of life or death to democ- 
racy. . . The task before us is one which calls for fresh re- 
serves of moral force and political virtue from the very founda- 
tions of the social body.” 

But all this re-formulation and forceful re-presentation of the 
questions of social ethics, which have been ignored in our ap- 
plied economics, is, after all, only auxiliary to the impulse now 
newly applied to them from the central source of ethical power. 
Now that we have listened to the chorus of reform, we shall 
hear the solo which it supports, a Divine Voice, republishing 
the ethical principles which are fundamental to Christianity as 
constituted originally by the representative and ideal Son of 
Man. 

The fact thus stated is the one that chiefly shows us the bow 
of promise upon the cloud. However obstructed by a defective 
science in the field of applied economics the ethical force has 
been, of whose vigor we have found proof in other directions, 
the unabated and growing energy of that force, full of promise 
to sweep every obstacle from its path, is most conspicuous 
within that organization whose moral power, whether active or 
latent, exceeds whatever is elsewhere found on earth—the 
Christian Church. 

Here we have to make due account of a new fact of sufficient 
moment to require the most thoughtful recognition, Charac- 
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teristic of our times is a growing effort within the church— 
which indeed in her most torpid periods was never wholly want- 
ing—to revive her primitive life and re-inaugurate her primi-. 
tive ideals. Since Luther’s time, this effort has been successfully 
pushed for return to the primitive doctrine and discipline. 
Since a century ago, it has been carried into a grand revival of 
the apostolic missionary zeal. Within our life-time, it has 
struggled to exalt the ethics of Christianity above the intellect- 
ualism of mere orthodoxy, and to insist on care for men’s bodies, 
as well as men’s souls, as the original law of Christ. Study and 
struggle have reénforced each other through this long quest for 
the foundations on which the hierarchies and the theologies 
have exhibited themselves as Christianity. Underneath the 
sands which ages of superstition and barbarism have piled is 
found at length the pedestal, and beside it the prostrate figure 
which once surmounted it. 

Christianity, says Dr. Edwin Hatch, of Oxford, was origin- 
ally a social and humanitarian movement. It was born ina 
time of intense social strain, resulting from an unsound social 
state, marked by the sorest contrasts between the strong and 
the weak, the rich and the poor. “The new altar of God which 
it erected was the altar of human need.” Its liturgy was philan- 
thropy ; its sacrifices were justice, mercy, and love; its faith was 
the brotherhood of men and the fatherhood of God; its spirit 
was an enthusiasm for humanity as the child and heir of God. 

It is now some forty years, since a movement of return in 
this direction was begun by the so-called Christian Socialists, 
under such leaders as Lamennais in France, Huber in Germany, 
Kingsley and F. D. Maurice in England,—a movement which 
has now passed into the scientific stage in the teachings of 
Adolph Wagner, Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. The Christian Socialists were animated by a 
conviction, the truth of which cannot be questioned, that “a 
growing disbelief in the Christian law of social ethics lies at the 
root of our economic difficulties.” Their fundamental maxim, 
equally true, is thus stated by Professor Graham: “ The earthly 
welfare of man was of capital importance to the Founder of 
Christianity.” 
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An adequate basis for this is certainly found in two funda- 
mental principles that were laid down by him. 

The first of these is the antithesis, both of the militancy of 
the competitive spirit, and of the fatalism that is often disguised 
as “freedom of contract,” viz: Serupulous regard for “the 
little ones” —all the weaker members. This Jesus enforced by 
rehearsing the Divine Judgment: “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 

The second principle is the rebuke of mercantilism in its self- 
ish apportionment of public burdens; as when, at the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, an excise on beer was substituted for the 
feudal burdens of the land-owners, or as in our republican way 
of taxing the laundress’s coarse shawl 86 per cent. and the prima 
donna’s India shawl 40. Burdens are to be asswmed in pro- 
portion to ability. “Whosoever would become great among 
you shall be your servant, and whosoever would be first among 
you shall be bond-servant of all.” This Jesus also enforced by 
a reminder of his own example: ‘The Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister.” In these two statements 
he drew the circle of the sacred furrow, within which were to 
rise the everlasting walls of the city of God. Of these two 
there will be more to say. 

While the vigor of its original impulse lasted, the church be- 
came, and was for centuries, says Dr. Uhlhorn, “the refuge of 
all the oppressed and suffering,” with work, outfit, loans, alms, 
ransoms, for varying needs. In the fourth century, Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, declares, that “the church protected the Na- 
boths against the Ahabs, of whom a new one arose every day.” 
When the medieval barbarism inundated Europe, this function 
fell mainly to the monasteries and ecclesiastical orders, of whose 
ministrations Protestant testimony has put it on record, that 
“no period has done so much for the poor as the Middle Ages,” 
albeit with an unwisdom of method in which the remedy often 
intensified the evil. At the Reformation, the primitive Chris- 
tian principles concerning property and poverty, riches and 
charity, the relative rights and duties of social classes to each 
other, did not fail to spring upagain. But, despite such preach- 
ing as that of stout Hugh Latimer before King Edward, against 
the wronging of the poor by the enclosure of the common land, 
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his doctrine of the equality of all men in Christ perished in the 
“nipping and eager air” of an aristocratic age. ‘The first 
duty of our age,” says the learned historian of the charity of 
the ancient church, “is to realize in action the evangelical and — 
reformed ideas concerning charity and the relief of the poor, in 
connection with those concerning calling and work, wages and 
property.” 

Put together now these words of the German abbot with 
those already quoted from the Oxford lecturer, and with the 
saying of the Belgian economist, Emile de Laveleye, “ the 
Church can never get rid of her socialistic base.” This re- 
covery by the leaders of modern thought of the original social 
program of Christianity from the old palimpsest, where it had 
been over-written with the constitutions of sacerdotal imperial- 
ism, with schemes of metaphysical theology, with pseudo- 
evangelical prospectuses of insuranee for another world, makes 
our life time of epochal significance for a renaissance of social 
ethics according to the true ideal of the Divine Son of Man. 
Amid all that we see of social Gorgons on one side, and moral 
petrifactions on the other, we may take heart from old John 
Hampden’s motto, “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” On the edge of 
the bare and pestilential flats is plainly seen the rising of the tide 
and the power of the sea. We may not doubt the power of the 
true Spirit of Christianity—the tide-gates being opened—to 
flood the social life of men as once, and more widely than 
once, with its ethical and humanistic baptism. 


This, then, upon the widest induction of the facts of the 
present as illuminated by the experience of the past, and with 
equal endeavor to avoid both sanguine and melancholic judg- 
ment, we seem entitled to hold as the result of calm survey of 
the social nebula in which light is still struggling with dark- 
ness. We have indeed been passing through the zymotic fever 
of a gross mercantilism, whose grave symptoms have in past 
years been more than once proclaimed upon the platforms of 
this university by honored members of our college class. But 
the poison which has spread through the veins of the republic 
has begun to feel its antidote. The mischief it has wrought, 
in palsy of the soeial spirit, in the decay of the civic virtues, 
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in the sapping of the principles of democracy, in the repudia- 
tion of the principles of Christianity, we see confronted by an 
ethical force, now more widely diffused and growing than ever 
before, of proved regenerative power in previous periods and 
on smaller scales, whose call to reform is not for the publica- 
tion of a new constitution so much as for the confession of a 
pure and humane faith, whose communications are not in the 
cold speech of philosophy but in the contagion of a sacred fire 
kindled at the altar of religion. Without as widely as within 
the pale of organized Christianity we may mark the rising of 
that moral power which wells from the deep and central heart 
of humanity in Jesus the Christ. Above the churchman, who 
is more concerned for the sacredness of property than for the 
sacredness of man, may be seen the anti-churchman, taking 
the Bible for his charter, and prefacing his plea for social jus- 
tice with a reverent “ Thus saith the Lord.” Among the 
assemblies of workingmen, who have drifted away from Sun- 
day sermonizing, we hear the hiss at mention of the churches 
followed by applause at mention of the name of Christ. What- 
ever crudity of thought may be alleged as involved in such 
phenomena, the central fact is indisputable. An ethical force 
is gaining head in society, whose energy is an enthusiasm for 
humanity, whose fountain is in the depths of religious feeling 
even where apart from religious forms. Sooner might that 
fabled drinking-horn of the Scandinavian god be emptied of 
the sea that flowed into its open bottom, than can the springs 
of this ethical renaissance be drained before its work is done. 

To preach to-day I have no vocation. But I may voice the 
common sentiment of men who stand in presence of the great 
powers of the world—whether physical or moral—and feel 
that disobedience ensures defeat. And I may also, as among 
those who here freshly realize to-day that not much of vigor- 
ous life is left for active pursuit and strenuous achievement, 
utter the common feeling, which, more imperatively in later 
than in earlier years, bids us identify our life and name with 
things substantial and long-lived, and with the Universal rather 
than the individual will. 

To prophesy—that temptation which is common to all, and 
now demanding a way of escape from it—I have also no call 
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to-day. Tempted as one might be to follow that “ Message of 
the Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth,’ which we heard 
here rehearsed five years ago, with some conjectural “ Com- 
ments of the Twentieth Century upon the Nineteenth,” we are 
warned that the vision of the would-be prophet may be but the 
Brocken spectre of his own projection. 

And yet I fear that I shall be involved with others in the 
usual charge of vagueness, when I decline a precise answer to 
the unanswerable question concerning the spirits that are in 
the air, “ With what body do they come?” But it would far 
transcend the limits of this hour to attempt any effective pre- 
sentation of new forms of social life. Doubtless they must arise 
in a tentative and evolutionary way, from small beginnings, 
and chiefly under individual initiative. The “ patriarchal sys- 
tem of codperation,” which has been described in a recent 
monograph by a distinguished member of this class,* the 
beneficent scheme of profit-sharing which some paternal em- 
ployees have introduced, might well be encouraged by some 
public immunity or bounty. But the ground for any fair 
development of good beginnings must be cleared by the short 
process of legislative interference with the interferences, which 
exist in unjust taxation, nasty tenements, monopoly of unearned 
increments, abuse of franchises, and combinations of the few 
to plunder the many. 

With certainty, however, may we recognize the ideas which, 
in one or another form, are presently to be incarnated. They 
throw their shadow daily on the pages alike of the philosophic 
review and of the popular news-sheet. In pulpit and on plat- 
form they find tongues, and in academic and legislative halls. 
To take knowledge of them is imperative on whosoever would 
so detach his pursuit from obsolescent or putrescent things as to 
turn his life to fair account in the service and the promise of 
the predestined reconciliation of economic science with human- 
ity. Let them now present in brief their testimony, and then 
dismiss us with their blessing of those that have not seen and 
yet have believed. 

First, there is the moral demand of Christian ethics, already 
mentioned, in behalf of “the little ones” —including all the eco- 


* The Hon. Henry C. Robinson. 
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nomically weak. This principle, which on a foundering ship 
proc.aims, “the women and children first,” has been inhumanly 
reversed by the economic system which aims at cheapening pro- 
ducts by cheaping the producer’s life, and conditions the fam- 
ily loaf on the working of mother and children in the mill,— 
which aims only at the survival of the strong, and tells us, in 
contradiction of history, that “we must have few men if we 
would have strong men;” which gives us in Clough’s sarcastic 
rhyme the Manchester version of the Sixth Commandment : 


‘Thou shalt not kill ; but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive.” 


But there is no doubt that a humaner spirit is even now di- 
recting legislation, and that, as Isaiah thought, a man is to be 
made “more precious than fine gold.” The conviction is 
spreading, that it is not the duty of society to watch the fight, 
award the prize, and distribute alms to the vanquished, but, as 
Professor Sumner says, “to increase and multiply and extend 
the chances of successful effort.” The tumors and cancers of 
congested wealth, which threaten the death of democracy, must 
be arrested by limitations of rights and tenures and inheritances, 
It cannot be that those who are born into the world shall always 
have to depend for a foothold on the sufferance of those whem 
they find in possession of what is called their country. The 
agrarian law of the Hebrew jubilee may be applicable only 
to Utopia; but its principle, already exemplified in our patent 
rights and copyrights, the continual redistribution and equali- 
zation of advantages, is fundamental alike to the permanence 
of democracy, and to the democratic aim of Christianity, the 
greatest good of the greatest number; so that, as Professor 
Bascom insists, “every child shall come from the cradle toa 
fresh world, with fresh incentives, not to one overworn and 
used up for him by the errors of past generations.” 

Involved in this moral imperative on behalf of the economic 
ally weak, a hitherto neglected corollary of that right to life, 
which is asserted by our Declaration of Independence, is now 
making its just demand for the right to work, as one of the 
inalienable rights of man. This has long been held in abeyance 
by the economic heresy, that “labor is a commodity governed 
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by the same laws as other commodities.” That this, however, 
is, as Professor Clark declares, “one of the most mischievous 
errors that still cling to the science,” is shown by its logical 
issue in slavery. For human labor is no abstract thing, but 
simply a person laboring. So Dr. Thornwell, of South Caro- 
lina, argued for the slave-holders in 1861, that “the property 
of man in man is only the property of man in human toil.” 
The denial and defeat of personality, at which Christianity 
groans, in the glutted “labor market,” so-called, where a 
vaunted freedom of contract is annihilated by a fatal inequality 
between the contracting parties, is ere long to be retrieved,— 
how, it concerns me not to affirm,—whether by some extension 
of public works, or, as I hope, by some restriction upon private 
sequestration of the unused materials of labor. Said Mr. J. 8. 
Mill in 1865: “ Where land is not intended to be cultivated 
[that is, used in some way as an instrument of labor], no good 
reason can in general be given for its being private property at 
all.” It is a monstrous anomaly, that a criminal should be fed 
at public cost, and an honest laborer should be locked out to 
suicide. Such inversions of natural order recall the forgotten 
teaching of Turgot, whom Matthew Arnold calls “the best and 
wisest statesman that France has ever had:”’ “God, when he 
made man with wants, and rendered labor an indispensable 
resource, made the right of work the property of every indi- 
vidual in the world; and this property is the first, the most 
sacred, and the most imprescriptible of all kinds of property.” 
After long oblivion this right re-approaches recognition, and 
Christianity, as of old, will vindicate it. But, “obviously,” as 
M. de Laveleye remarks, “there can be no attempt at securing 
to each a share in the soil, but simply an instrument of labor 
or a sphere for its exercise.” 

Here very likely some objector will protest, “ But this is so- 
cialism.” To which we may return Count Bismarck’s answer 
to the same objection: “It is Christianity.” Yet, in all likeli- 
hood, that objector will turn out to be merely an inconsistent 
socialist himself,—somebody who is now beseeching society to 
tax itself for his benefit, either to protect his infant industry of 
a century with a high tariff, or to buy his silver to coin into 
useless dollars, or to build a levee for his plantation, or to dig 
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out a trout-stream that he may float his logs to market. The 
real division on the present question runs not between socialists 
and anti-socialists, but between consistent socialists and incon- 
sistent. 

We come now to the other moral demand of our renascent 
Christian ethics, which has already been briefly stated. It is, 
That social burdens be proportioned to individual abilities, 
as when in war the strongest are sent to the battle because they 
are strong. In the struggle for political rights this social right 
to the strength of the strong has been suffered to fall asleep. 
The plutocrat, succeeding to the claims of the baron, has 
escaped the baron’s debt to the public service, which has rolled 
chiefly upon the laborer. Amid all the clamor of the so-called 
tax-payers, their silent partner deserves most regard. The man 
whom assessors never trouble, and tax-collectors never see, is 
he who indirectly and ignorantly pays the heaviest tax of all, 
first in high rents for low lodgings, next, as he goes to work, in 
tolls to the holders of franchises, who exact much for what the 
State has given them cheap; then in taxes upon the other nee- 
essaries of life, his tools and clothes, his salt and sugar. It is 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, no radical, who has written: “ The man 
on whom the burden of taxation falls heaviest is he who pos- 
sesses no property whatever. It finds him poor, it keeps him 
poor, and it may even reduce him to pauperism.” Thissystem 
of indirect taxation simply grazes the millionaire, but grinds 
the wage-worker. It annihilates the possible savings of all but 
the thriftiest few, and steadily augments the inequalities it 
ignores. A careful investigator,* himself not a poor man, has 
produced tables, which show that, out of every dollar of pos 
sible savings after supporting a family, the laborer pays in taxes 
83 cents, the average rich man 30 cents, the enormously rich 3 
cents. The result, he declares, will be, in less than two genera- 
tions, to transfer more than one-third of the whole wealth of 
the country to the hands of less than 10,000 persons. In such 
a result, or any result that but distantly approaches this, democ- 
racy would perish, through the folly of the economic science 
which “has no concern with questions of moral right.” But 
even apart from the reaction of ethical principle against an 


* Mr. T. G. Shearman. 
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economic wrong like this, the wrong is doomed, at least in a 
democracy, the moment that the ignorance which endures it 
acquires intelligence enough to say to the selfishness which 
imposes it “ Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden 
ever since I was thine unto this day ?” 

But the principle which, in this signal instance, is so surpris- 
ingly violated, is destined to receive in the growing ethical 
reaction an honor of wider range than it gained in the Athe- 
nian liturgies and in the medieval chivalry. ‘ Men are bound,” 
says Professor Walker, “to serve the State in proportion as 
themselves.” Undoubtedly the feeling is gaining hold among 
those who have most to lose by social disturbances, that not 
only are the duties of property as sacred as its rights, but the 
discharge of them the best guarantee of respect to its rights. 
Muniticent foundations for public benefit from resources not 
always justly accumulated are pointing the evangelic moral, 
“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.” The lost patrician virtues revisit Scrooge’s counting 
room, reénforced by Marley’s ghost confessing, “ Mankind was 
my business; the common welfare was my business; the deal- 
ings of my trade were but a drop of water in the comprehensive 
ocean of my business.” Here is the starting point of that 
reform of the morals of trade, which, however briefly men- 
tioned, must be accentuated with all emphasis as promising 
most for the relief of social troubles—viz : in the moral concep- 
tion of self-interest as the interest of the integral or social, not 
the fractional or isolated self, of business as the high calling of 
the social self for social service, and of business gains as most 
gainful to the gainer when gaining most for the common 
wealth. To this the ethical reaction now impelled by the pure 
Spirit of Christianity is vigorously tending. The old monastic 
vows of poverty, the abnegations now required by public senti- 
ment of preachers of the Gospel, the frugal lives of many 
whose devotion to science leaves to them, as to Agassiz, “no 
leisure to make money,” the increasing number of philanthro- 
pists who are content to be poor while making many rich, will 
ere long by accumulated iteration impress their lesson. The 
anti-social notion, that the property which society feeds and 
guards is exclusively one’s own, is to give way to the moral 
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fact, that it is in large part, as Professor Graham says, “a 
trust, to be administered for the common good.” 

It is often intimated that we are on the eve of important 
changes. There is a predisposition to expect them. The 
eighties and nineties have for centuries brought with them mo- 
mentous turning-points of history. In the fourteenth century, 
they witnessed the suppression of Lollardry and of the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt, and the resulting ebb of English liberties for two 
hundred years. In the fifteenth century, they saw Columbus 
open the door to the conquest and civilization of a hemisphere, 
In the sixteenth century, they erected on the overthrow of the 
“invincible” Armada an impregnable bulwark against priestly 
domination. In the seventeenth century, by the expulsion of 
the Stuarts and the Declaration of Rights, they secured con- 
stitutional government in England. In the eighteenth century, 
they saw the consolidation of our republic under its federal 
Constitution, and the explosion of the French Revolution under 
the strongholds of privilege and tyranny. Such a series is of 
good omen for the hope which the present ethical reaction in- 
spires, that the nineteenth century is yet to add to it another 
term, no less auspicious for that civilization which Matthew 
Arnold has well defined, as “the humanizing, the bringing 
into one harmonious and truly humane life of the whole body 
of society.”* 

The communal institutions of earlier times, however unsuited 
to wide enterprise and diversified industry, nevertheless involve 
a truth essential to that social stability in which many expan- 
sive communities have proved wanting. Not for himself alone 
does the general lead or the soldier fight. “No man liveth 
unto himself.” It is the merit of our century-old economic 
theory that it has set individualism free, like an unleashed 


*On the day before these words were spoken, the Emperor William 
II., on his accession to the throne of the German Empire, spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ | appropriate to myself in its full significance his message of Nov. 
17, 1881, and shall continue to strive in the spirit of that document so 
that imperial legislation may afford to the working people that further 
protection which in accordance with Christian morality is needed by 
the weak and oppressed in their struggle for existence. I hope that in 
this way it may be possible to arrive at an equalization of unhealthy 
social contrasts.” 
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hound, to run down the game. It is its demerit, that it has 
suffered the hound to appropriate the game mostly to his own 
maw. In the nature of things this cannot continue. Political 
Science declares that either the political system which aims at 
equality or the economic system which aims at inequality must 
perish. History declares that truths which have once been 
embodied in crude form, as in the village communes of the 
Middle Ages, ever reappear in higher form. Our classmate, 
as law school orator,* declares, that “the way of America is 
toward equality ; ‘the stars in their courses’ are fighting for 
it.’ Current experience attests the increasing restrictions 
which public interest is imposing on individual liberty, es- 
pecially in city life. The Asiatic patience, with which the 
most onerous fetters upon lucrative international exchanges 
have been borne for the sake of a supposed public interest, fur- 
nishes a truly crucial experiment of the feasibility of more sal- 
utary restrictions upon some undoubted usurpations. Above 
all, Christian ethics, in its republication of the primitive Gos- 
pel with its enthusiasm for man as man, strikes the keynote 
and inspires the power of the coming reaction : “ Change your 
minds, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” a social order 
more harmonious and stable, because more just and merciful. 
Doubtless, as in the Messianic vision, some mighty will be put 
down, and many of low degree exalted; but the Alpine high- 
land, distributed between sky-piercing peaks and Tartarean 
gorges, with but here and there a vale of Chamounix, may well 
be exchanged for the tropical table-land, whose guardian ranges 
behold from a lower altitude the wide-spread fields luxuriant 
with the corn, the cane, and the vine. The fruits of civiliza- 
tion, won as they have been through the genius or prowess of the 
poor of this world,—the liberators, discoverers, reformers, who 
were rich in faith alone,—are subject to no law of primogeni- 
ture, but belong to all in an heritage of equal opportunities. 
Therefore, as Professor Bascom has said, “the whole drift of 
law must be corrective of that overshadowing power which so 
easily falls to a few, and restorative, with unwearied watchful- 
ness, of the conditions of hopeful labor to the masses of men.” 
Then to our roaring and fateful age of iron will succeed, kindly 
and free, the age of man. 


*The Hon. Wayne McVeagh. 
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Finally—though our day be far spent, its last charge has not 
been made, or its last honors won. After whatever blind en- 
counter or baffled endeavor, we may be certain what is the key 
of the whole field, and thither may follow the flag, should we 
be unable to lead. With our faces turned from the setting to 
the rising sun, we may discern the growing ascendency of the 
ethical power that is to sway the coming age. Upon our pledge 
of fealty we may receive its guarantee for our children of a 
true and stable commonwealth, secured in social order and pro- 
gress by social justice, as in the Republic of God. 





Yale in the Revolution. 


ArticLeE IV.—YALE IN THE REVOLUTION. 


Yale and her Honor-roll in the American Revolution, 1775- 
1783; including original letters, record of service, and 
biographical sketches. By Henry P. Joxnnston. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1888. Large 8vo, pp. xi., 357. 


In that speech—so well known to every American schoolboy 
—which Mr. Edmund Burke made in the British Parliament just 
before the beginning of the Revolution of 1776, and in which 
he advocated “ conciliation with America,” he reminded those 
who were disposed to use force in ruling the colonists, of the 
danger of attempting it. In order to impress his hearers with 
the magnitude of this danger, he proceeded to enumerate six 
“capital” causes from which, as he said, “a fierce spirit of lib- 
erty has grown with the growth of the people of the colonies, 
and increased with the increase of their wealth ;” and he warned 
parliament that this spirit, “unhappily meeting with an exercise 
of power in England which was not reconcilable with the ideas 
of liberty” which the Americans had derived from their English 
ancestors, had kindled a flame which the mother country could 
only quench by removing the grievances of which they com- 
plained. 

The first of these six “capital” causes that Mr. Burke 
mentioned is that the people of the colonies are “descend- 
ants of Englishmen,” and of Englishmen who had emigrated 
from England at that period of her history when, more than at 
any other period, “the love of liberty was high, and in the emi- 
grants was the highest of all.” It was under the inspiration of 
this spirit, he said, the colonists took their “bias and direction 
the moment they parted from your hands.” The Americans 
are, therefore, “not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty accord- 
ing to English ideas and on English principles.” The second 
of these “capital” causes is that the people of the colonies are 
Protestants, and “of that kind which is the most adverse to all 
implicit submission of mind and opinion ;” and which, in the 
Northern colonies especially, is even “a refinement on the prin- 
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ciple of resistance, the dissidence of dissent, and the Protestant- 
ism of the Protestant religion.” He admitted that the Church 
of England had a foothold in the colonies, but notwithstanding 
it had legal rights, he says, “it is in reality no more than a pri- 
vate sect, not composing, most probably, the tenth of the people.” 
The third of these “ capital” causes is education, which, he says, 
is “on the same unalterable bottom with their religion, and 
has contributed no mean part toward the growth of the 
untractable spirit which characterizes them.” As a consequence 
of the general education of the colonists, there is no country in 
the world where law is so general a study. “All who read, 
and most do read, endeavor to obtain some smattering in 
that science.” He says that an eminent bookseller has told him 
that nearly as many copies of Blackstone’s “Commentaries” 
have been sold in America as in England. “ This study of the 
law renders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, 
ready in defence, full of resources.” In other countries, he 
says, “the people, more simple, and of a less mercurial cast, 
judge of an ill principle in government only by an actual griev- 
ance; here they anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure 
of the grievance by the badness of the principle. They augur 
misgovernment at a distance, and snuff the approach of tyranny 
in every tainted breeze.” 

We have been reminded of this speech of Mr. Burke on 
“Conciliation in America,” and of his six “capital” causes of 
the spirit of resistance to English misrule which our ancestors 
displayed, as we have turned over the pages of the interesting 
book whose title we have placed at the head of the remarks 
which the space at our command requires should be very brief. 

During the past thirteen years, the American people have 
had recalled to their minds by “centennial celebrations,” all 
the leading events from Lexington and Concord that took 
place during the Revolution which Mr. Burke strove to avert, 
till now we are about to celebrate the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and the inauguration of Washington as our first presi- 
dent. As the years have rolled on, everything connected with 
the Revolution— its causes, its history—has been carefully 
studied anew, and the results have been given to the public. 
We have been told what we owe to the Hollanders who settled 
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in New York; what we owe to the Huguenots, in all their 
wide dispersion from Fanueil Hall to Charleston ; what we owe 
to the Germans; what to the Anglo-Irish; and what to the 
Scotch-Irish. But it has been left to the author of “ Yale in 
the Revolution” to call attention, as Mr. Burke did, to what 
we owe to “education.” 

With assiduous labor Professor Johnston has been studying 
for years the history of the graduates of his alma mater and 
has at last published this beautiful monograph of nearly three 
hundred pages—a true labor of love—in which he has at- 
tempted to show what the Revolution owes to the sons of Yale. 
But though he has devoted himself to the history of a single 
college, and given an account only of what her graduates 
accomplished, he has not done his work in any narrow spirit. 
He was led to attempt it, as he says, because he had been im- 
pressed by the amount of service which the liberally educated 
men of the country rendered in the Revolution, and because 
he had the hope that the graduates of other colleges might be 
inspired to do something similar for their own fellow alumni. 
If his example shall be followed, it will then be made to appear 
what the whole body of college graduates—twenty-five hundred 
in number, as he says they were at the time of the Revolution 
—did for our national independence. 

In 1776, there were few persons in the colonies who were 
distinctively known as professional men except the ministers. 
There were then nine colleges. Three of these had been in 
existence over seventy years. Harvard had been founded in 
1636; William and Mary in 1693; Yale in 1700.* Princeton 


* Perhaps it may be worth while to call attention to a slight error 
that Professor Johnston has made with regard to the year in which 
Yale College was ‘‘ founded.” He states it as ‘‘1701.” That is the year 
in which the first charter was given to the ‘‘ collegiate school,” but the 
date of the “‘ foundation” of the present University in New Haven is 
1700. 

It may be of interest to some to know that the name ‘‘ Yale” was not 
associated with the college till 1718, when it was given to the first 
building put up for the accommodation of students, as the trustees 
stated, in honor of Governor Elihu Yale, by whose generosity they had 
been enabled to build it. As President Woolsey says, it was not till 
1720 that the ‘‘spiritual body”—the collegiate school—is so called on 
the records ; though, as he says, the formule ‘“‘ at a meeting of the trus- 
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had been in existence thirty years ; Columbia twenty-two years, 
the University of Pennsylvania twenty-one years; Brown 
eleven years; Dartmouth seven years, and Rutgers six years, 
The graduates of these colleges who did not enter the ministry 


tees of Yale College,” and ‘‘at a meeting of the trustees at Yale Col- 
lege” occur interchangeably for several years. But, in 1723, Oct. 10th, 
in the Act passed by the legislature of Connecticut in explanation of, 
and addition to, the original Charter, the name was unmistakably ap- 
plied to the ‘‘ school.” The words are ‘‘ which School is now known by 
the name of Yale College.” Since that time, what President Woolsey 
calls ‘‘the spiritual body” has been known as “ Yale College,” or, as 
now, “‘ Yale University.” 

We will also take this occasion to remind our readers that the ‘col- 
legiate school” founded in 1700 was not itself the original germ of the 
present Yale University. When the first settlers of New Haven came 
here in 1638, it was an important part of their plan to establish a college, 
as soon as their circumstances would allow. One of the very first acts of 
the General Court of the colony was to set apart land for ‘‘ the college.” 
The execution of the plan which they had in mind was, however, de- 
ferred in consequence of a remonstrance that at once came from the 
friends of Harvard College. The objections made in this remonstrance 
were deemed by the New Haven colonists to be so reasonable, that, for 
fear of crippling the infant institution at Cambridge, they put off the 
foundation of their own college; and so impressed were they with the 
importance of having the higher education provided for, that they 
began at once to contribute for the support of the college in Massachu- 
setts. This they continued to do for some years. But their own plan 
was never given upfora moment. From time to time, propositions for 
establishing a college in their own colony received the attention of the 
General Court—which was always ready to give them encouragement— 
till in 1660 it was thought that the time had come. It was then officially 
announced that the long hoped for college had been ‘‘ founded and be- 
gun.” But owing to causes which it is not necessary to explain here, 
it would seem that that ‘‘ college” never in reality rose above the rank 
ef a grammar school. Yet it should never be forgotten that the institu- 
tion now known as ‘“‘ Yale University” is the outcome of those efforts 
which were officially recognized by the General Court of the colony of 
New Haven as early as 1642, which were never abandoned, but were care- 
fully encouraged, and which, in 1660, were officially declared to have 
been carried out, so that the college was spoken of as ‘‘ founded and be- 
gun,” and finally, in 1700, when, at the meeting in Branford, the present 
institution of learning was founded, that proceeding of theirs was only 
the last act in a connected series of efforts made by the same commu- 
nity, and carried out in accordance with the plans of the first settlers 
by those who were the acknowledged representatives of their original 
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went into business—sometimes however combining with their 
other business the practice of the profession of law or medicine. 
But as a general thing they became merchants, farmers, agents ; 
they owned ships; they engaged in commerce, trading along 
the coast and with the West Indies. In all their several neigh- 
borhoods, they were the men of mark and influence. They 
became legislators, governors, judges. They filled the various 
minor civil offices. Professor Johnston tells us that among 
these graduates were such men as Otis, Warren, Hancock, the 
Adamses, Hawley, Trumbull, Wolcott, Jay, the Livingstons, 
and the Morrises, Hopkinson, Rush, Jefferson, Harrison, Gerry, 
Wythe, Lyman Hall. Nearly half of the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence were college bred. To the liberal 
education which these men had received is due the fact that 
the State papers of that whole period are still admired for 
the purity and dignity of their style. The “petitions” and 
the “protests” which so abounded in those days were the 
product of trained minds. 

But Professor Johnston has not attempted to give any 
account of what the college graduates who remained in civil 
life did during the progress of the war, or even what they did 
in preparing the way for the Revolution. This would be an 
inviting field for some future historian, though it is so broad 
that most students would shrink from entering upon it. 

His special object in the book which he has published has 
been to bring together the materials which will show what 
share the graduates of his alma mater had in actual warfare. 
He tells us that, in 1776, there were about nine hundred Yale 
alumni; and of this number, without any reference to those 
who served their country in the civil service, two hundred and 
thirty-two are known to have carried arms in the field—more 
than one in four of the whole. 

According to the plan of his book, in the first part he has 
given an outline sketch of the military operations in each year 
from 1775 to 1783, detailing with great particularity the move- 
ments of the different regiments in which Yale men were 
enrolled. This is followed, in the second part, by the “ Roll 
of Honor,” in which is given a list by classes, from 1724 to 
1788, of those who were soldiers, and a biographical sketch is 
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presented of each one, as far as his military history is concerned. 
It will be noticed that some men who had been soldiers entered 
college and graduated after the war was over. 

It would be impossible, within our limits, to follow these 
chapters in all their interesting details. We will only briefly 
refer to the first chapter, which describes the events of 1775-6. 
The story of the uprising through the country, as the news of 
what had happened at Lexington and Concord reached town 
after town, is familiar to all. But it will easily be understood 
that Yale men will feel a new and special interest in the 
story of the way the call to arms was responded to by the men 
who had formerly lived in these old familiar halls. 

The alarm reached Lenox, in Massachusetts, on the evening 
of the 20th of April. In that town lived John Paterson, of 
the class of 1762, who was a member of the Provincial Con- 
gress. He commanded a regiment of Berkshire County men, 
and the next morning that regiment was on the march for 
Boston. In Worcester lived Timothy Danielson, of the class 
of 1756. He was colonel of the regiment of the Worcester 
and Hampshire County men, and they too marched without a 
moment’s delay. Capt. John Chester, of Wethersfield, Con- 
necticut, of the class of 1766, “started off at the head of a 
company of one hundred young men, equipped by the town 
with twenty days’ provision and sixty-four rounds of ammuni- 
tion each.” But we cannot speak further of individuals. It is 
enough to say that it was not many days before Yale was rep- 
resented at the front by fifty-five men. It is not without 
interest that we read too that the veteran Joshua Babcock, of 
Westerly, Rhode Island, formerly Major General of Rhode 
Island militia, of the class graduated in 1724—more than fifty 
years before—who was now too old to take any active part, 
soon visited the camp at Boston to pay his respects to General 
Washington. There he found his half-brother, James Bab- 
cock, of the class of 1752, a Lieut.-Colonel in Varnum’s Regi- 
ment. There, too, was his own son, Henry Babcock, also of 
the class of 1752, Colonel of a Rhode Island Regiment, a former 
comrade in arms of Gen. Putnam, in the old French and Indian 
wars. 

But it was not alone at the camp in Boston that Yale men 
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were found. Major John Brown, class cf 1771, “a young 
lawyer of Berkshire County” was sent to Canada “ to ascertain 
the temper of the people, and the movements of the authori- 
ties.” He called attention to the importance of the Fort at 
Ticonderoga—and with Israel Dickinson, of the class of 1758, 
and Daniel Lyman, of the class afterwards graduated in 1776, 
he was at its capture in May, 1775. 

At Bunker Hill, among the Yale men who distinguished them- 
selves were Thomas Grosvenor, of the class of 1765, in Putnam’s 
own regiment, and William Coit, of the class of 1761, who com- 
manded a company of New London sailors. He is described 
as being “in stature and intrepidity next to McClary, the 
herculean major of Stark’s New Hampshire men.” He had 
probably been, in his college days, one of the crack oarsmen of 
his class; for, after the battle of Bunker Hill, under Wash- 
ington’s directions, he took command of the privateer “ Har- 
rison,” and cruised off the harbor of Boston to intercept the 
ships coming from Halifax with provisions for the British 
army. We can imagine the amusement of his old college 
friends in camp if they were able to read his humorous account 
of his adventures. Describing his ship, he wrote: “ While I 
can keep the sea, and light only on unarmed vessels, she will do 
very well. But if obliged to fire both guns of a side at a time, 
it would split her open from her gunwale to her keelson.” 
He however, soon captured two rich prizes and “landed his 
prisoners on Plymouth Rock, and there made them give three 
cheers and wish all happiness to America!” Capt. Coit is said 
to have been “the first rebel to turn his Majesty’s bunting up- 
side down.” 

Among the men with Mentgomery, in the expedition against 
Quebec, were Brigadier General Wooster of the class of 1738, 
and Theodore Sedgewick, of the class of 1765. Major Brown, 
of the class of 1771, was also specially commended by General 
Montgomery. 

But what happened in New Haven, on the “campus” is not 
less interesting. The tidings from Lexington reached New 
Haven, Friday, April 2ist. Ebenezer Fitch, afterwards the 
first President of Williams College, then a Sophomore, tells the 
story in his journal, written at the time. He says that the 
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excitement “rendered it impossible for us to pursue our studies 
to any profit,” and college “broke up.” That very Friday 
night, several students “decamped,” and “pushed on to the 
front at Boston.” Among them was Ebenezer Huntington, 
who in the records of the Cincinnati Society dated his war 
career from the day he left New Haven. The father of this 
Ebenezer Huntington was Jabez Huntington, of the class of 
1741, who was one of the wealthiest men in the colony; and 
who, during the whole war, held the commission of Major- 
General of the militia of Connecticut. He had been all his life 
engaged in the West India trade, and was the owner of a large 
amount of shipping. Two or three years before the beginning 
of the armed collision with England ; when such a result began 
to seem to be possible, he had called together all the members 
of his family, which consisted of five sons and two daughters, 
and, after asking in prayer the guidance of God, he informed 
them that their mother and he had deliberated and prayed for 
direction as to their duty to their country. He said that they 
had counted the cost for themselves, and had resolved to em- 
brace the cause of the colonists, though it might involve the 
ruin of his business and prosperity. He then asked them, 
calling in succession upon each one by name-—even upon the 
youngest, not yet in his tenth summer—what was their advice, 
when, one by one, they pledged themselves to the same cause. 
All of his sons who were of sufficient age held high positions 
in the army throughout the whole struggle. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that Ebenezer, on hearing of the clash of arms 
at Lexington, “decamped” from the college “ campus” that very 
night. He served in the camp at Boston till September 8th, 
as a volunteer, when having “in several instances exhibited 
evidences of his courage,” he was appointed a lieutenant. 
Upon the organization of the “Continental Line,” he was pro- 
moted, Jan. 1, 1777, Major of Col. S. B. Webb’s regiment 
“which was intended to be an élite corps in the army,” and 
which saw hard service. A large proportion of its officers were 
Yale men; among whom were five of its eight captains. 

The succeeding chapters in which Professor Johnston de- 
scribes the progress of the war from year to year grow more 
and more interesting to the end, when, after the surrender of 
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Cornwallis at Yorktown, Col. David Humphreys, the Aid of 
Washington, was commissioned by him to carry the captured 
British flags to Philadelphia and present them to Congress. 
But we must forbear to follow the record further; though, as 
we turn over the pages, the names that meet our eye are full of 
significance to Yale men. Among the generals are Gurdon 
Saltonstall, David Wooster, Jabez Huntington, Oliver Wolcott, 
James Wadsworth, Gold Selleck Silliman, John Paterson, of 
Connecticut ; Timothy Danielson, of Massachusetts; and 
William Livingston and John Morin Scott of New York. We 
cannot mention other officers, and yet there are some who 
should not, even in the briefest sketch, be passed by. Con- 
spicuous among them are Major Benjamin Tallmadge, and the 
three brothers, Col. Samuel Wyllys, Lieut.-Col. Hezekiah Wyl- 
lys, and Major John Palsgrave Wyllys, of Hartford. Here 
too are the names of Joel Barlow, James Hillhouse, Noah 
Webster, and many others whose descendants in all parts of 
this broad land—North, South, East, and West—have made 
their ancestral names still more illustrious in other parts of the 
country, far from New England. Here, especially noticable, 
also, are well known names which represent so many of the 
oldest families of Connecticut that still remain in the State. 
One of the things to which we call particular attention is the 
number of those who are mentioned in the “ Honor-roll” who 
met a soldier’s death on the field of battle, or who died from 
the effects of their wounds, or of “ jail-fever” contracted in 
the British prisons. On this “ Honor-roll” stands also one name, 
most conspicuous of all, which should never be passed by unno- 
ticed—that of the “ Martyr-Spy” Nathan Hale, of the class of 
1773. Eleven of the thirty-six members of that class served in 
the war. Captain Hale was one of the men who, on hearing 
of the skirmish at Lexington, felt called upon to go at once to 
the defence of their country. He served through the siege of 
Boston, and was promoted Captain, with his commission dated 
Feb. 1, 1776. It is not necessary to enter into any of the par- 
ticulars of the sad story which is so well known. He was a 
man of more than usually attractive character. His disposition 
and his endowments had won for him the love and respect of 
his classmates in college and of his fellow officers in the army, 
VOL. XIII. 25 
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Washington thought it to be very important to obtain informa- 
tion from the enemy’s camp in New York, and the dangerons 
service was proposed to Hale. In the regiment were several 
Yale men, and among them one of his own classmates, Captain 
William Hull. The two captains discussed the question of his 
undertaking the rdle of a spy. Hull used every argument to 
dissuade his friend, and “appealed to him as a soldier not to 
run the risk of closing his promising career with an “ igno- 
minious death.” Hale replied that he “wished to be useful; 
that he was uninfluenced by the expectation of promotion or 
pecuniary reward ; and so far as the peculiar duty in question 
was concerned, he felt that every kind of service necessary to 
the public good became honorable by being necessary.” With 
what dignity he bore himself during the terrible ordeal through 
which he had to pass after he was arrested will never be for- 
gotten, nor those memorable words of his, as surrounded only 
by hostile soldiers he went bravely to meet his fate, expressing 
the regret that he “had not more than one life to lose for his 
country.” Ought not some memorial statue to be erected on 
the College “Green” to perpetuate to the latest generation of 
Yale students the memory of the self-sacrificing spirit of this 
soldier and patriot of one of their own number of the class of 
1773? 

An interesting statement of Professor Johnston is that, in the 
case of the portion of the revolutionary soldiery to which his 
attention has been directed in the present work, the college 
graduates were, “with few exceptions, descendants of families 
which came to this country before the year 1690.” “At the 
opening of the war, they represented the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth generation from the first immigrant, and were the mem- 
bers of what might be called the patrician element in colonial 
society.” He says that “the best men among them kept re- 
ferring to the possibilities of the future as being theirs to mark 
out and develop.” He speaks of the influence of President 
Stiles, who was even then a full believer in the manifest destiny 
of the American people. It is not to be doubted that the fer- 
vid eloquence of that distinguished scholar did much to in- 
flame the patriotism of the young men who received his instrue- 
tions. No one was more warmly devoted to the cause of 
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American independence than he. As far back as 1760, in an 
Address which he made at the time of the completion of the 
English conquest of Canada, he had said: “ We are planting in 
this country an empire of better laws and religion than has ever 
existed in Europe.” With prophetic spirit, he declared fifteen 
years before the meeting of the first Congress: “It is probable 
that in time there will be formed a provincial confederacy, and 
a common council, standing on free provincial suffrage, and 
this may terminate in an imperial diet, where the imperial 
dominion will subsist, as it ought, in election.”* The present 
writer has heard it stated by the late Professor James L. Kings- 
ley that President Stiles was in the habit of addressing the 
students in the class-room on all subjects of a public nature that 
he felt to be of importance. On the breaking out of the French 
Revolution of 1789, whenever a “ packet” brought news from 
Europe, he took the newspapers which contained the account 
of the meetings of the National Assembly in France, and har- 
angued the students on the glorious prospects which were open- 
ing in France for the spread of civil freedom. From the 
enthusiasm which he manifested in 1789 we may judge of the 
nature of his appeals to the students during the war. President 
Daggett showed his devotion also to the cause of indepen- 
dence by carrying a musket himself, and the wounds he re- 
ceived in the field were the cause of his premature death. 
President Dwight was a tutor in 1776, and in an Address then 
made to the students, he said : “ Remember that you are to act for 
the empire of America and for a long succession of ages. . . 
Your wishes, your designs, your labors are not to be confined 
by the narrow bounds of the present age, but are to comprehend 
succeeding generations.” We can easily imagine what must 
have been the effect of language of this kind from one who all 
his life was distinguished for his extraordinary magnetic power 
as an orator, emphasized by his soon leaving New Haven him- 
self for the front as a chaplain.t Professor Johnston says, 


* Professor James L. Kingsley’s “‘ Life of Ezra Stiles,” 1847, p. 27. 

+ Professor Johnston speaks of a famous sermon that Chaplain Tim- 
othy Dwight preached at headquarters on the capture of General Bur- 
goyne, which ‘“‘ made a stir in the camp.” He seems, however, to be in 
some doubt about the story, and says, ‘‘ no copy of it has found its way 
into our principal library collections.” It may not be without interest 
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‘*that he determined more than one of his hearers to join the 
army can hardly be doubted.” 

No one can read this account of what was done in the Rey- 
olution by the graduates of a single college, without being 
impressed anew with the fact that the young men who are 
gathered in the numerous colleges and universities that are 
scattered all over this land are soon to be the men of action 
who are to exert a marked influence on their generation. In 
the Civil War, eight hundred and thirty-six Yale graduates, 
according to the list published in the “ Yale Book” by Profes- 
sor James M. Hoppin, were mustered into the Union army, 
More than forty more were in arms on the Confederate side, 
Probably these lists are far from being complete. It has been 
supposed that Yale sent more men into the army than any 
other college. To day her students hold the championship 
among American colleges in every one of those athletic games 
in which undergraduate students contend. It is to be hoped 
that the example of what was done by their predecessors of 
the Revolutionary period may incite them to contend in gene- 
rous rivalry—on the broader field that is soon to open for 
them—that that may also excel in rendering service to their 
country in every field in which the exigencies of their time may 
require it. 

We regret that we are unable to follow this interesting 
record further. But we have left ourselves only space to 
speak briefly of the service which Professor Johnston has 
rendered to all who are interested in his alma mater. His 


to some of our readers if the present writer mentions that he has in his 
library a copy of that sermon in manuscript, made by the late Professor 
James L. Kingsley. He remembers, also, to have himself seen the 
printed sermon from which that gentleman made the copy, which 
belonged, he thinks, to a friend in Hartford. He has often heard the 
story told by Professor Kingsley, as he had received it from Dr. 
Dwight. The text was Joel II. 20: ‘‘I will remove far off from you the 
northern army and will drive him into a land barren and desolate, with 
his face toward the east sea and his hinder part to the utmost sea, and 
his stink shall come up, and his ill savor shall come up, because he has 
done great things.” President Dwight said that when the service was 
concluded, General Putnam came up to him, and slapping him heavily 
on the shoulder, said: ‘‘ Chaplain, you made up that text! You never 
got anything like that out of the Bible !” 
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whole work has been done in a most satisfactory way. It is 
not alone the friends of Yale who are under obligations to him 
for the long labor of years which has been required for the 
preparation of this book. It will be valued by all students of 
the history of the period of the Revolution, for it has called 
general attention to one of the forces which had influence on 
the times which had not been before sufficiently considered. It 
should be mentioned, also, that the typographical appearance of 
the book is, in every way, worthy of its contents. It is to be 
hoped that a similar work may be soon prepared for each of 
the other colleges which were in existence in 1776. Professor 
Johnston has, throughout his work, enhanced its value by not 
infrequent references to what was done by their graduates. 
Perhaps he may now be encouraged to prepare the record of 
what was done by the graduates of Columbia College, in which 
he has so long and honorably filled the chair of History. 
Dum mens grata manet, nomen, laudesque Yalenses, 
Cantabunt soboles, unanimique Patres. 
WituiaM L. KINGSLEY. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 63.—WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1888. 


Sunday, October 14.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D., of the United Church. General Religious 
Meeting, to be addressed by Professor Hadley—Dwight Hall, 6.30 P. m, 
Sermon before the Berkeley Association—Trinity Church, 7.30 P. m., 
Rev. Professor William Lawrence, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Monday, October 15.—Preservation of Health (Lecture to the Divinity 
School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 2p. m. 

Tuesday, October 16.—Mathematical Club—Mr. E. H. Moore, on 
Cremona’s treatment of Pascal’s Hexagon. Sloan Laboratory, 7.30 P. m. 

Wednesday, October, 17.—Psychology (University Lecture)—Professor 
Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. mM. History of Old Testament Prophecy 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 

Friday, October 19.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. 

College Compositions.—No extension of time beyond Oct. 31st will 
be granted for the first Junior composition. Juniors are asked to leave 
their compositions at No. 2 Treasury Building as soon as possible. 


No. 64.—WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1888. 


Sunday, October 21.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. President Dwight. General Religious Meeting, to be addressed 
by the President—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. m. 

Monday, October 22.—Preservation of Health (Lecture to the Divinity 
School)—Leonard J. Sanford. M.D. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 2 P. M. 

Tuesday, October 23. — Philosophical Club—Paper by Mr. R. Nakashima 
on Science and Theism. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. m. 

Wednesday, October 24.—Psychology (University Lecture)—Professor 
Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 p. m. History of Old Testament Prophecy 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 
Semitic Club—Synopsis of Recent Articles. Room B, East Divinity 
Hall, 7 P. M. 
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Thursday, October 25.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Building, 
4p. M. 

Friday, October 26.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. 


No. 65.—WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 38, 1888. 


Sunday, October 28.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. Professor Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., of New York City. General 
Religious Meeting, to be addressed by the Rev. Dr. Vincent—Dwight 
Hall, 6.30 P. M. 

Monday, October 29.—Preservation of Health (Lecture to the Divinity 
School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 2 P. mM. 

Wednesday, October 31.—Last Day of applications for remission of 
College Tuition—7 Treasury Building, 10.30 a. mM. to12 mM. Junior Com- 
positions due at No. 2 Treasury Building, before 4 Pp. mM. Psychology 
(University Lecture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. M. Yale 
Assembly—Linonia Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

Friday, November 2.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 p.m. Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service 
—Dwight Hall, 7.30 P. M. 


No. 66.—WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 10, 1888. 


Sunday, November 4.—Public Worship followed by Communion Ser- 
vice—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M.—Rev. President Dwight. 

Yale Young Men’s Christain Association Monthly Meeting—Dwight 
Hall, 6.30 P. M. 

Monday, November 5.—Preservation of Health (Lecture to the Divin- 
ity School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 
2P. M. 

Tuesday, November 6.—Greek Readings (The Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles)—Professor Reynolds. 194 Old Chapel, 6.45 P. M. 

Classical and Philological Society.—Paper by Professor Reynolds, on 
the Classical and Modern Drama. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. M. 

Philosophical Club—Paper by Mr. J. H. Tufts, on Nature and the 
Universal in English Poetry. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. Mm. 

Wednesday, November 7.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Build . 
ing, 4 P.M. 

Psychology— University Lecture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 
4P. M. 

History of Old Testament Prephecy (University Lecture)—Professor 
Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 

Friday, November 9.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. m. 

Political Science Club—Paper by Mr. F. D. Pavey on Growth of 
Western Cities. 195 Old Chapel, 7.30 P. M. 
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Tue Purrran AcE in Massacuvuserts.*—If there is one thing 
which impresses itself on the mind of the historical student more 
than another it is the importance of viewing each fact in its rela- 
tions to the entire life of the period of which it is a constituent 
element. Too often a man’s character or the character of a party 
is looked at simply from the standpoint of these last decades of 
the nineteenth century. The men whom the world was wont to 
call its patriarchs and its heroes are thereby suddenly changed 
into monsters of cruelty, ignorance, and narrow mindedness, 
Thus it has come to pass that those who founded the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony have been scolded at and berated as few men 
ever were before or since, and all because they, being to a certain 
extent the products of their own age and its peculiar influences, 
chose to do things which most of us, now that we cannot, are 
very sure that we would not do. 

Happily Dr. Ellis has not spoiled his work by approaching it in 
any such superficial spirit. He has, however, a profound aver- 
sion for many of the doctrines which the Puritans clung to with 
all the tenacity of their emphatically tenacious characters. And 
here and there he lays aside for a moment the task in hand to 
wonder that some of these same doctrines are still defended, and 
even to expostulate mildly with the defenders. Speaking of the 
intenseness of Puritan conviction he comments on the modern 
way of holding a creed. He says, “ As a matter of fact, we have 
become familiar with and must reconcile ourselves to the claim of 
the privilege by many around us to believe certain formulas and 
tenets which, as stated in words, mean something quite different 
to them and to ourselves. But we have need to make no such 
allowance for the Puritan’s constancy to the Puritan creed. . . . 
They never apologized for their creed, or mollified, reduced, or 
toned down its strong affirmations.” But while Dr. Ellis has 
little or no sympathy with the religious beliefs of the founders of 


* The Puritan Age in Massachusetts. By Grorce FE. Ex.is. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Miffin& Co. pp. 576. Price $3.50. 
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Massachusetts Bay Colony, and while he emphasizes his antago- 
nism by his lectures to their spiritual descendants, he does not 
forget that they are to be judged not by their failure to anticipate 
and carry out his principles of living but by the way in which 
they sought to illustrate their own convictions in their lives. 

And yet the very fact that he pauses to repudiate their system 
and to point out the inherent weaknesses of their position makes 
his book rather a series of critical essays than a history in the 
fullest sense of the word. Certain writers seem to lose them- 
selves in their theme and, for the time, to become monk, or war- 
rior, or statesman, or preacher, looking out upon the world from 
the eyes of the man whose life they are trying to reproduce. 
This the late James Cotter Morison did in his life of St. Bernard, 
for it would take an acute reader to find in that biography a 
trace of the writer’s positivism. That Dr. Ellis has not done the 
same in his description of the Puritan age in Massachusetts, is 
not to be regretted, since his criticisms and suggestions are too 
valuable to be omitted. 

There is much that is new and striking in his presentation of 
the motives which led the Puritans to undertake to plant a colony 
on the bleak shores of New England. It was no selfish enter- 
prise to which these sincere minds turned. Winthrop himself 
wrote, “ We have entered into covenant with Him for this work, 
We have taken out a commission Now if the Lord shall 
please to hear us, and bring us in peace to the place we desire, 
then hath He ratified this covenant and sealed our commission, 
and will expect a strict performance of the articles contained in 
it.” In further elucidating their motive Dr. Ellis remarks, “ It 
was the inspiration of duty, not a grasping for power. The 
scheme would require self-subjection and sacrifice for themselves, 
and restraint and very severe discipline to be exercised over 
others. But this was not all. Most certain it is that the leaders 
patiently and faithfully bore the burden which they had assumed 
for themselves. They were themselves subject to the stern and 
iron rule of their own principles. They were not restful, or, as 
we say, happy in themseives. They were perplexed and tor- 
mented by vexations of their own invention.” Nor were the 
clergy any more responsible for this system than were the laity. 
The Bible, supremely valued and trusted, was the only infallible 
guide. That was in the hands of the people as well as of the 
minister. To its authority, interpreted by themselves, all alike 
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bowed submissive. The only advantage which the minister 
enjoyed was his greater skill in making apt quotations and in 
applying passages of Scripture to the exigencies of each particu- 
lar case. It was in their estimate and use of the Bible that they 
made, thinks Dr. Ellis, their great mistake. This it was which 
led directly to much of their intolerance and cruelty, until at last 
their Biblical Commonwealth had run its allotted course and had 
fallen a victim to its own impracticable claims. 

It would be unjust to close this review of Dr. Ellis’ book with- 
out referring to the complete mastery of the literature of the 
subject which is everywhere shown in the use of facts and in the 
illustration of statements. That mastery is the result of the 
studies of an ordinary lifetime, for the author tells us in his 
preface it is a half century since he began to investigate the 
annals of Boston and of the neighboring towns. His work may 
worthily find a place beside Palfrey and many another chronicler 


of New England’s early days. 
HENRY E. BOURNE. 


Turrie’s History or Prussia.*—Portions of the History of 
France, Spain, and the Netherlands have been brilliantly treated 
by American scholars while Germany hitherto, with the possible 
exception of the Reformation period has been comparatively neg- 
lected. This is perhaps easily accounted for. While Germany 
was a “mere geographical expression ” her history had far less 
attraction for ambitious young foreign scholars than the great 
episodes which fired the enthusiasm of Prescott and Motley. But 
with the rise of the new empire, a first-rate power, full of energy 
and character appears on the scene and almost dominates Europe. 
The Prussia of the Hohenzollerns is such a factor in modern Europe 
and is so full of significance for the future that her origin and 
growth are subjects which acquire more and more importance day 
by day. 

To show how this great and regenerating power in Germany was 
built up is the task which Prof. Tuttle has undertaken and to which 
he proposes to devote five volumes. His first volume reviewed the 
ground down to the accession of Frederick the Great and was so 
thoroughly and carefully done that high expectations were raised 
of the volumes to follow. It is safe to say that these expectations 


* History of Prussia Under Frederick the Great, 1740-1756. By HERBERT 
TuTTLe, Professor in Cornell University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. 
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have been met. In taking up the reign of Frederick, Prof. Tuttle 
naturally felt that he might be accused of presumption in so soon 
reviewing a period appropriated by Carlyle. His preface states 
his reasons simply and forcibly and the manner in which he has 
acquitted himself confirms them. 

In brief, Carlyle wrote the life of Frederick while Prof. Tuttle’s 
subject is the history of Prussia. Carlyle, although most indus- 
trious in ransacking obtainable material did not have access, or 
did not avail himself of it, to the Prussian archives. Then the 
immense energy of modern German historical scholarship has 
produced many elaborate investigations on this period. Lastly 
Carlyle seems to have been inadequately acquainted with Prus- 
sian administrative methods. In this respect Prof. Tuttle has 
had more than usual opportunities. He resided several years in 
Berlin and during a portion of the period, as correspondent of the 
London Times, he must have had special facilities for observation. 

His volumes are well made. The proportions are observed, his 
matter is well sifted, and his judgment in selection seems to have 
been excellent. His style is suited for his work. It is clear and 
terse and without superfluous ornament. As regards the contents 
his attention is not confined to politics and war but he describes 
social conditions and governmental methods. In this last respect 
his work has especial value, for it is not easy to find in English 
much information on the history of administration in Germany. 
We may congratulate ourselves that such another worthy addition 
to American contributions to European history has been made, 
and Prof. Tuttle is fortunate in having such generous encourage- 
ment as he has received from Ex-president White of Cornell. 


E. G. BOURNE. 


CuristiaAn Eruics.*—This posthumous work of Dr. Dorner is 
in some respects the best representative of its author’s Christian 
thought and Christian life. His lectures on the subject here pre- 
sented to the reader are stated in the Translator’s Preface to 
have been “listened to with the greatest interest. It was in the 
discussion of this theme that he treated what was nearest his own 
heart.” In his Introduction Dorner himself places this work (Sit- 
tenlehre) by the side of his Glaubenslehre with the declaration ; 


* System of Christian Ethics; by Dr. I. A. Dorner, edited by Dr. A. DoRNER 
and translated by Professor C. M. Mzap and Rev. R. T. CunnineHaM. Scribner 
& Welford, New York. 
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‘Christian Morals or Ethics is the second main division of Posi- 
tive Theology.” 

Dorner’s conception of the meaning of morality involves the 
three ideas of absolute worth, of freedom, and of faith. Accord- 
ingly, Christian ethics is the science of that which is absolutely 
worthy,—of that which, as to form, is worked out through per- 
sonal self-determination, but, as to substance, is the appropriation 
of the natural personality by means of the divine pneuma (p. 16). 
The relation between Christian ethics and the merely philosoph- 
ical treatment of the subject of morals, is affirmed to be one 
neither of contradiction nor of identity but rather one of continually 
diminishing difference. Under the influence of the progressive 
process of divine revelation the work of speculative reason upon 
the phenomena of ethical life will become more and more thor- 
oughly Christian. 

Under the head of “ Foundation,” or fundamental doctrine as 
to the prerequisites of Christian morality, a somewhat detailed 
psychological description of human nature is given. The existing 
variety of individual endowment, Dorner holds to be necessary in 
order to furnish a sphere for the display of ethical principle. 
This consideration leads to sections on the Temperaments, the 
Races and Nationalities, and the different Talents possessed by 
different persons. This portion of the book, however, is written 
with only a moderate acquaintance with modern results and opin- 
ions. It would be difficult to find a more interesting, promising, 
and as yet insufficiently worked field of investigation than that 
properly comprised under the term “ psychological ethics.” The 
scientific statement of what is in human nature as a basis for “ the 
moral,” by an expert in psychology is a work greatly to be de- 
sired. 

Dorner’s conception of conscience will be regarded with appre- 
ciative interest. He declines to indentify conscience with moral 
consciousness in general. ‘Not every form of moral conscious- 
ness or of moral belief deserves to be called conscience.” This 
term must be reserved for that which passes beyond opinion on 
ethical matters and attains certain knowledge. “Conscience is 
an assured subjective knowledge of the objective validity and 
truth of that which in itself is good.” (p. 233). Conscience holds 
good for reason universally and its contents concern the inmost 
nature, the essential part of man. 

Yet Dorner considers it erroneous to suppose that all moral 
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ideas are innate in man in their complete form. He even seems 
to admit the possibility of a true development of conscience. But 
precisely how he would harmonize the nativistic and empiristic 
theories of morals he does not seem to describe. The idea of pro- 
gressive divine revelation—of a voice, which is God’s voice, and 
yet which can grow clearer and serener as circumstances improve 
and rational culture is gained—would appear to comport well 
with this view of conscience. For there are stages of conscience 
(see p. 237f.); and, in its first stage, moral consciousness is not 
worthy to be called conscience, it is not yet concrete moral 
knowledge. Conscience must be formed; it is not, from the first 
and by its own nature, able to solve all the problems of practical 
life. 

Toward the close of this First Part the author’s views in syste- 
matic theology become very apparent in their influence over his 
treatment of Christian ethics. Faith in the God-man is necessary 
to the highest morality. “The absoluteness of Christian ethics 
cannot be maintained unless we recognize that the person of 
Christ is, and continues to be essential to the absoluteness of 
the Christian religion,” (p. 342). 

The theme with which the first half of the book closes is taken 
up again for expansion in the Second Part. Accordingly, the 
first division treats of Christ the God-man as the realization in 
principle of the morality of mankind. In Him we have the per- 
fect unity of the three fundamental forms of morality, viz., the 
law, virtue, and the chief good. Christian virtue as exhibited in 
the individual is then discussed. In the genesis of Christian 
character, after faith and love comes Christian wisdom,—the 
“cardinal virtue of the inteliect” (p. 382). This virtue Dorner, 
in a manner which seems to us somewhat artificial, identifies with 
Christian hope. The chapters on the practice of the different 
Christian virtues are written with a commendable mingling of 
philosophic insight and good sense. The same thing is true of 
those which deal with the subjects of marriage, the family, and 
the life of the household. After chapters on the State, Art, and 
Science, the book closes with a section on the idea, functions, and 
organization, of the Church, the absolute sphere, the religious 
community. 

Those who are familiar with Dorner’s other great works will 
recognize in this book his characteristic excellences and his limita- 
tions also, as respects both style and matter of thought. We are 
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impressed everywhere with the candor, dignity, seriousness, and 
lovableness of the writer’s mental and ethical character, and 
with the variety and extent of his mental furnishing. But the 
vitalizing, illumining spark of genius, as it shone from the pen of 
Rothe, seldom or never appears on these pages. Nor does the 
expression of the thought drive to the very heart of the subject, 
piercing even to the dividing of both joints and marrow, as hap- 
pens not unfrequently in the writings of Julius Miller. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the work of translation is 
admirably done, and that the editor’s notes on the bibliography 
and history of the subject materially increase the value of the 
book. 


Sensvatistic Purmosopny.*—-The treatment given by this 
book to its subject is of the sort which is apt to divide opinion 
over itself, somewhat violently, into two conflicting portions, 
That particular kind of speculative thinking which is here called 
** sensualistic ” may, indeed be effectively treated in either one of 
several different ways. The method may be historical; and then 
the ancestry and genesis of sensualism are traced and its nature 
and implications understood. Or the method may be such as 
quietly, yet all the more surely, to undermine the positions of the sen- 
su alistic and materialistic argument. Dr. Dabney adopts neither 
of these methods. He aims to be avowedly polemical, and this, in 
a brilliant and somewhat slashing way. The result is, of course, 
a book which will convince few except those who are already con- 
vinced, but will be appreciatively read and highly commended 
by those who already agree with its author. A somewhat strong 
distaste for this manner of dealing with philosophical problems 
must not, however, make us quite overlook the author’s real 
merits. 

Dr. Dabney, after stating “the issue” in the first chapter, 
briefly reviews, in several subsequent chapters, the course of the 
sensualistic psychology and ethics in Great Britain,—positivism, 
evolution theory, physiological materialism. He maintains, next, 
that the evolution theory is materialistic, and therefore false. 
Now, of course, this method of argument is quite unfitted to meet 
any of those favorably inclined toward evolution, however bonest 
their purpose of investigation may be; for some of them will 


* The Sensualistic Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century, considered by ROBERT 
L, Dabney, D.D., LL.D. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
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certainly maintain that this theory is not materialistic, and others 
of them will undertake to show that, since the theory of evolu- 
tion is both true and materialistic, we must hold materialism to 
be true. 

Between the chapters already referred to, and other chapters 
refuting sensualistic ethics and psychology, Dr. Dabney dis- 
cusses the origin and validity of a priori notions. In this section 
particular and detailed consideration is given to the agnosticism 
of Sir Wm. Hamilton and of Dean Mansel, who, with Herbert 
Spencer, are thought to justify the proverb,—“ extremes meet.” 
Here we have a good deal of acute, and some profitable criticism. 
In general, the view taken of the genesis of so-called a priori 
knowledge is such as is held to prove the falseness of philosophic 
sensualism. 


Epwarps on THE EpistLE To THE HeEsBREws.*—We have 
already called attention in this Review to the series of homileti- 
eal helps entitled ‘The Expositor’s Bible” to which this work 
belongs, and have expressed the belief that, it will prove a valu- 
able incentive and aid to expository preaching. The present vol- 
ume fully sustains the character of the series. It consists of dis- 
sertations upon the teaching of the Epistle of which it treats, 
which are well fitted to exhibit and apply its doctrinal and prac- 
tical contents and to serve as a model of scholarly and edifying 
exposition of Scripture. The style of the author is clear, vigor- 
ous and often eloquent; his temper cautious and reverent. No 
discussion of the authorship of the Epistle is found in the volume. 
The writer distinguishes him from St. Paul but continually speaks 
of him as “the apostle.” One cannot but wonder what “ apostle” 
he means. 

As an example of the vigorous style a few sentences may be 
quoted from the first chapter; ‘“ ‘God hath spoken.’ The eter- 
nal silence has been broken. We have a revelation. That God 
has spoken unto men is the ground of all religion, etc.” 

The author of the volume is already known in theological circles 
by his Commentary on I Corinthians published a year or two ago. 
In the more popular work before us he has not diminished the 
im pression of his ability and skill as a Biblical interpreter. 


G. B. STEVENS. 


* The Epistle to the Hebrews. By T. C. Epwarps, D.D. A. ©. Armstrong & 
Son: New York. 
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Bruck ON THE TRAINING OF THE TwELvE.*—Probably no 
Scotch theologian is better known in America than Dr. Bruce, 
His publication a few years ago of a series of articles on ecclesias- 
tical subjects in an American journal, his delivery of a course of 
lectures on the Miraculous Element in the Gospels in one of our 
theological seminaries, and his published writings have made his 
name familiar to multitudes of scholars on this side of the 
Atlantic. His Cunningham Lectures on the Humiliation of Christ 
show him to be a trained dogmatic theologian as his admirable 
volume on the Parabolic Teaching of Christ prove him to be 
skilled exegete. The book before us has the blended qualities of 
the exegetical and doctrinal modes of treatment. The work has 
long been before the religious public, having first appeared in 
1871. It is now presented in a fourth edition, an evidence of its 
deserved and continued popularity. 

It is a systematic exhibition of the teaching and influence of 
Jesus as related to the twelve apostles. It is written in a popular, 
vivacious style and its pages are not weighted down with scho- 
lastic matter, though the scholar will perceive that the discussions 
are based upon scholarly research and presuppose the processes 
and judgment of the critic. The book will continue to be, as it 
has already so abundantly proved, a means of edification and in- 
struction in private reading. It would be highly useful if system- 
atically read in connection with a course of study—whether 


critical or practical—in the gospels. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


* The Training of the Twelve. By ALEXANDER B. Bruce, D.D., Professor in the 
Free Church College, Glasgow. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. pp. 552. 





